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STAR ISLAND 


(Ten miles out of Portsmouth, New Hampshire) 


The most celebrated conference meeting place on the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Devoted exclusively to cultural, educational and religious conferences. 


1951 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH June 23 to 30 


Conducted by the New England Regional Council. 
For young people of High School Age. 


ALL STAR — FAMILY WEEK June 30 to July 7 


Auspices of the Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association. 
For the whole family—infants to grandparents. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE July 7 to 14 


Conducted by the New England Council for Religious 
Educators and others interested. 


GENERAL ALLIANCE July 14 to 21 


Sponsored by the New England Associate Alliance: 
For Alliance Leaders, and others. 


POST COLLEGE AGE July 21 to 28 


GENERAL CONFERENCE July 21 to 28 
“World Order Week.” Conducted by the Isles of Shoals 


THE CONFERENCE SEASON 


1951 


Unitarian Association. For all interested in the discus- 
sion of International Relations and Problems of Lasting 
Peace. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S WEEKEND. July 27 to 29 


THE GREATER CHURCH July 28 to Aug. 4 


An independent conference devoted to the spirit of unity 
and cooperation among all faiths and fellowships. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Aug. 4 to 19 
“VACATION WEEKS” 
Conducted by the Star Island Congregational Corpora- 
tion. A varied program of general interest but with a 
separate program for young people Aug. 4 to 11 and a 
Laymen’s Week End Aug. 17 to 19. 


STAR ISLAND INSTITUTE Aug. 19 to 26 


An independent Conference devoted to problems of In- 


dustry, Education, and Religion. 


“I would give up all the rest of my vacation to attend one week of 


these conferences at the Isles of Shoals,” said a guest last summer. 


For information address Star Island Headquarters, 355 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. — 


Lyman V. Rutledge, Executive Director 
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THE LONELY CROWD, A STUDY. OF 
HE CHANGING AMERICAN CHAR- 

ER. By David Riesman (assisted by 
R. Denney and N. Glaser). New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $4. 


e different reasons as one of the most 
significant contributions to social philosophy 
md social science of our times. First: it 
esents clearly the, effect upon character 
and conduct of the contradictory ethical 
codes and systems of rearing to which we 
are exposed. Second: it gives us a brilliant 
series of hypotheses about the major 
trends in character and conduct, and in 
_ many ways brings up-to-date scientifically 
_ the well-known work of Max Weber. Third: 
it develops substantially that relatively new 
area of social science methodology and 
theory known as “culture-and-personality.” 
In this review, our focus of attention will 
_be upon Riesman’s contribution to social 
_ philosophy. In fact, the whole trend analy- 
_ sis could be in error and yet the descrip- 
_ tive material about the differences between 


ed,” and the “outer-directed,” still hold true. 
From the standpoint of traditional Uni- 
_ tarianism, it is reasonable to introduce a 
very clear value preference; “inner direc- 
tion” has been the essence of the Unitarian 
_ way of life. Unitarians have refused to be 
_ bound either by any tradition (except the 
tradition of inquiry by each man for him- 
i self) or by the belief of others. “God and 
_ one make a majority,” said Garrison. 
“Tnner-directedness” comes close to what 
we historically have called conscience, “the 
_ internalization of disciplined pursuit of clear 
goals.” This contrasts with other-directed- 
ness which focuses on “approval itself, ir- 
__ respective of content.” When this becomes 
_ the focus of attention “the child learns that 
... nothing . . . is valued for itself but only 
_ for its effect on others. Making good be- 
comes almost equivalent to making friends 
or at any rate the right kind of friends.” 

In one of the interviews with which the 
study was commenced, a_ twelve-year-old 
child said: “I like Superman better than 
the others because they can’t do everything 

_ Superman can do. Batman can’t fly and 
that is very important.” 
[ Replied the interviewer: 
_ like to be able to fly?” 
Answer: “I would like to be able to fly 
__ if everybody else did, but otherwise it would 
__ be kind of conspicuous.” 
_ The nineteenth-century hero, the Horatio 
Alger type, made up his mind that he was 
going to fly, regardless of what anybody else 
did; and at a more advanced and intellectual 
level, the nineteenth century professional 
man concerned himself with searching for 
the truth or the correct technique, rather 
than with advertising, or public relations, 
adjustment. Riesman goes through the 
various agencies of character formation in 
our time and poiats out how most of them— 
for instance the contemporary radio serials 


“Would you 


_ the “tradition-directed,” the “inner-direct- . 


tunning the ‘risk of having children 
led clear out of the personality market’ 


and comic books as compared with the An- 


_dersen fairy tales—focus on other-directed- 


ness rather than inner-directedness. And 
more importantly he points out how the 
modern parent and the modern teacher by 
their emphasis on “getting adjusted,” avoid- 
ing deviation, “sociometric patterns,” and 
the like lead the child to seek security in 
the approval of others, rather than in stand- 
ing well with his conscience. 

In the latter part of the volume, Riesman 
proposes some solutions for the problem he 
raises, taking Mill’s On Liberty as his start- 
ing-point. These solutions crystallize around 
the conception of the development of “au- 
tonomous men,” those “who are free to 
choose whether (and when) to conform” 
but who do not have, because of their own 
personal compulsion, either to conform or to 
rebel. Put another way, autonomous indi- 
viduals are those who have acquired enough 
“insight,” so that they are able to transcend 


the effects of childhood training and the. 


immediate social climate and decide for 
themselves: (1) what they themselves tem- 
peramentally, personally, physiologically will 
enjoy in the way of a life-pattern; they 
do not have to play bridge or go to 
the Symphony or attend church because 
others do, and they do not have to refrain 


" from doing these things because others re- 


frain from doing so; (2) and they are those 
who can also decide for themselves what 
virtues and values they cherish in society 
and politics. ; 

It is this section of the volume that will 
be most pertinent to many readers of the 
Register; since it becomes highly specific, 
including suggestions for training children 
in experimental purchase and the adminis- 
tration of neighborhood libraries (p. 340) 
for instance, it obviously can not be sum- 
marized in what is already a lengthy review. 
But it seems to the reviewer that it suggests 
a way by which the free churches—particu- 
larly the Congregational type churches—can 
make their contribution relevant to twen- 
tieth century society. As it is, it seems that 
Riesman is describing a process particularly 
likely to effect the children of Unitarian 
parents when he talks about the way in 
which an inner-directed training in the 
1950’s “runs the risk of having children 
styled clear out of the personality market.” 
(p.48. ) LEWIS A. DEXTER 


Old-time idioms 
BETTER-KNOWN AS JOHNNY APPLE- 
SEED. By Mabel Lee Hunt. Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Illustrated by James Daugherty. $2.50. 

This story of Johnny Appleseed has two 
special merits. So far as my own reading 
goes, it is the best-documented book on 
Johnny Appleseed that has yet appeared. 
Mabel Lee Hunt has done an arduous piece 
of scholarly research to gather up the few 
records we have ‘from the contemporaries 
of her hero and to use the results in her 
narrative. 
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The book, however, is far from being an 
uninteresting compendium of facts. The 
author has lived so vitally with all the old 
records that she could lay her hands upon 
that she is able to read between the lines 
of her records and to write a vivid narrative 
of things that might have happened. Johnny 
Appleseed comes alive in her series of short 
stories about him. There is nothing com- 
monplace about her language. She is able 
to use the old-time idioms and words and 
helps us to enter sympathetically into the 
daily living of these pioneers, as well as to 
see the farms on which they live. 

The book is probably written for high 
school young people and for adults, though 
younger children will enjoy portions of it. 

Johnny Appleseed is a character whose 
story deserves being told over and over. 
Some dramatist might well take this book 
and make a moving picture from it which 
might be very appealing and worthwhile 
for our generation to see. 

SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Cover 
This winter view of The First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian) in Petersham, 
Mass., was taken by Michel Chapiro- 
Junger. 
3 ; 


The Lay Reader’s 


Bookshelf 


While preparing to tell you about a book 
of which we have seen no really adequate 
“review,” we were reminded of the student 
whose professor commanded a pre-emptory 
“Cut!” every time he submitted the paper 
which he had written with loving care. 
Finally, in desperation, he exclaimed, “But 
Professor, I can’t cut any more.” To which 
came the cold-hearted reply, “Young man, 
the world will never miss what you leave 
unsaid.” {Keep that in mind when the 
BOOKSHELF gets crowded out of the Regis- 
ter! } 

In the HUMAN USE OF HUMAN 
BEINGS by Prof. Norbert Wiener of M. I. T. 
(HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN CO., $3.) the author 
endeavors to simplify what he terms “cy- 
bernetics” (on which he previously wrote 
a text book): that is, communication and 
control in the man and the machine. He 
warns that if we don’t understand the possi- 
bilities of the new machines with mechani- 
cal brains and “built-in memory” we may 
some fine day awaken to find a completely 
totalitarian world, in the name of preserv- 
ing free enterprise unhampered by controls, 
the so-called “American way of life.” 


Prof. Wiener is exceptionably quotable; 
pithy paragraphs, even sentences, may be 
lifted out of context safely. When we typed 
these (we were reading a borrowed book) 
we had enough material to fill one of 
BEACON pPRESSS Wit and Wisdom series; 
_ with emphasis on the wisdom, though not 
lacking wit. In twelve chapters Wiener 
discusses what may seem to be unrelated to 
the main theme: the idea of progress and 
entropy (i.e. ruthless exhaustion of natural 
resources), education, language and all 
forms of communication, law, secrecy, the 
intellectual and the scientist, and “the free- 
dom to exploit” which he calls the “fifth 
freedom.” 


Then, provided one has had the foresight 
and perseverance to have read Dr. Henry 
Nelson Wieman’s THE DIRECTIVE OF HISTORY 
(BEACON PRESS, $2.), the reader will realize 
that each subject is one “strand” of a whole; 
for, as Wieman points out, “The strands in 
conjunction, not any one strand in itself, 
are essential to qualitative meaning and 
intrinsic value.” By persisting in concepts 
which appear to be true of one “strand” of 
knowledge but which do not hold up when 
all strands are considered together, we 
hinder finding truth. 

“The age of power does not inevitably 
turn into the age of destruction and de- 
cline,” writes Wieman. “It always will do 
so, however, unless the increase in power 
produced by advancing civilization is used 
to set up the conditions that promote crea- 
tive interchange between parties in conflict, 
and unless it is used to shape the major 
institutions of religion, education, industry, 
economic exchange, government, family and 
neighborhood so that they may equip the 
individual and relate individuals in such a 
way that creation of shared meaning will 
be proportionate to the increase of power. 
. . . Unless man sees and accepts his destiny 
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“Close the doors—I’'m going to talk 
money.” 


as servant and material for the progressive 
creation of the world . . . the age of super- 
technology is the age of doom.” 

Wieman here sums up what Wiener is elu- 
cidating in his book which one must admit, 
is, on the whole, easier reading. Wiener de- 
scribes the mechanisms of an automatic age; 
factory assembly lines controlled by high- 
speed computing machines which play no 
favorites between types of labor. This is a 
transition into the second industrial revolu- 
tion: the machine as a means of communi- 
cation displacing human brains, as the first 
industrial revolution replaced human muscle. 
One quality more important than our know- 
how is one which we seem to lack: know- 
what, by which we determine what our 
purposes are to be. The problems discussed 
are for the consideration of our AUY’ers. 
The younger generation, maturing, must be 
prepared to handle factors which have made 
modern life totally unlike the life of any 
other period. If we permit ourselves to be 
engineered into war, suggests the author, 
it will come sooner and the disaster will be 
greater. For “the concept of war which 
lies behind some of our new government 
agencies . . . is sufficiently extensive to 
include all civilian activities during war, 
before war, and possibly even between 
wars.” , 

“Whether we entrust our decisions to 
machines of metal, or to those machines of 
flesh and blood which are bureaus and vast 
laboratories and armies and corporations, 
we shall never receive the right answers 
to our questions unless we ask the right 
questions.” 

One more: “In the great periods of in- 
tellectual development, there has been a 
willingness of men to stand for ideals and 
opinions, even when unpopular. In the 
present age, this type of intellectual courage 
has been conspicuously lacking. . . . Free- 
dom of opinion . . . is being crushed between 
the two rigidities of the Church and the 
Communist Party. In the United States we 
are in the process of developing a new 
rigidity which combines the methods of 
both 


Gilbert Murray’s collection of essays, 
STOIC, CHRISTIAN AND HUMANIST 
(BEACON PRESS, $2.) is, like Wiener’s book, 
exceptionally quotable. This is a history 
of religious ideas and their inter-relationship 
from 500 B.C. on. We recommend it 
heartly. 3. ity 

Curiously, when we read BLANDINGS’ 
WAY — Eric Hodgins’ delightful satire on 
some of the inconsistencies and absurdities 
in business, community and social associa- 
tions, we thought of what Professor Wiener 
had said. Jim Blandings got himself into 
many difficulties, trying to be a “social force” 
in the rural community where he had built 
his dream house. Of his farming neighbors, 
he says, “Their demand seemed to be for 
unfettered individual initiative, generously 


. subsidized. He tried to think of whom they 


reminded him and suddenly he knew: they 
reminded him of his clients; of businessmen 
everywhere as he had met them; in one 
breath yelling for freedom eternal, in the 
next for protection everlasting.” 

If you enjoy good satire in fiction, you'll 
enjoy BLANDINGS’ WAY even when it 
gets a bit absurd. LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Baedeker to home 


MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY LIVING. By 
Paulena Nickell and Jean Muir Dorsey. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4.75. 


This is an amazing book, a second edition 
of a work that provides a stimulating and 
novel approach to the problems involved in 
home and family management. The subject 
is treated about as exhaustively as is con- 
ceivable. If there is a single problem or area 
in the fields under discussion not treated in 
detail and wisely prescribed for, it is diff- 
cult to conceive what it might be. There 
are even seven rules for making dish washing 
easy in the chapter, “Work Simplification 
Studies.” The ever intriguing problem of 
family budgeting is high lighted with abun- 
dant charts, diagrams and account forms, 
together with explicit instructions on how 
to keep from over-drawing your account at 
the bank. There is a wealth of information 
on the legal aspects of many subjects, such 
as credit, savings and investments, life in- 
surance, wills and estates and related themes. — 
Young newly marrieds considering the buy- 
ing or building of a house can find here in- 
formation on planning, financing, building, — 
furnishing and actual construction of the 
building. Diagrams and charts there are, to 
cover even such details as stair and window © 
construction, “Allocation of Utensils to Cen- 
ter of First Use,” and how to plan for storage 
space and work counters. One section is 
headed, “Guide to Buying a Chair.” ] 

While the main emphasis is on techniques 
and details of planning and organization, over 
all is the philosophy of the authors that home 
making is a cooperative enterprise and it 
tainly is true as stated on the cover ana 
of the book, that “The authors place 
ticular emphasis on the part human va’ 
should play in family decisions.”  Thit 
makes it an extremely valuable book to the 
teacher or to the minister of religion. 

TRACY P 
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Hiss, not a generation on trial 


1 
_ A GENERATION ON TRIAL: U. S. A. ©. 
Alger Hiss. By Alistair Cooke. New York: 
Knopf. $3.50. 
This book is misleadingly titled. Alger 
Hiss, whether guilty or innocent, does not 
represent his generation. If guilty, he rep- 
resents that portion of his generation which, 
in the pink euphoria of the 1930's, viewed 
_the Soviet Union as the vanguard of a uni- 
versal, democratic society, and, in the 
disenchantment of the 1940’s, awakened to 
discover itself accused of treason. But if 
_ innocent, Mr. Hiss represents either a griev- 
‘ ous miscarriage of justice or (and this is 
not fantastic) a well-timed communist 
_ stratagem aimed at the State Department. 
Indeed, even if guilty, Mr. Hiss was the 
_ ideal victim for such a plot, and the manner 
of his exposure does nothing to allay 
_ suspicion. 
_ But however this may be, Mr. Cooke has 


written the best, the fairest, and the most 
impartial account of the Hiss trials yet 
produced. For himself, he comes to no 
conclusion, though his title subtly indicates 
that he accepts the verdict of the second 
jury. Nothing that has recently been printed 
so powerfully holds the reader’s attention. 
I stayed up most of the night to finish it. 


That Hiss was guilty of perjury there can 
scarcely be two opinions; and it was of 
perjury that he was convicted. But Cham- 
bers also could have been convicted of 
perjury; he freely admitted false answers 
under oath and deliberate concealment. The 
question is was Hiss guilty of treason? 
Before this question can be finally answered 
and no doubt remain, we need to know a 
great deal more than the trials disclosed. 
For the fact is that what we do not know 
is the most important part of the story. 

A. POWELL DAVIES 
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‘A cleansing experience’ 
THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE: Phi- 
i losophy, Science and History Since Hegel. 

By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by William 
_H. Woglom and Charles W. Hendel. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $5. 


The name Cassirer, heretofore all but un- 
heard of, even by intelligent readers of im- 
portant philosophical books, is likely to be- 
come more familiar during the years just 
ahead. It is high time, for Cassirer was 
easily one of the outstanding philosophers 
of our present century. He had much to 
say that was both significant and profound, 

whether in religion specifically, or in respect 
to our contemporary problems generally. 

First, as to Cassirer. His eminence in 
philosophy is attested to in the recent pub- 
lication — under the editorship of Prof. Paul 
Arthur Schilpp — of The Philosophy of Ernst 

Cassirer, as volume six in the monumental 
Library of Living Philosophers. Thanks to 
Prof. Charles W. Hendel, of Yale University, 
however, there was published three years 
earlier, Cassirer’s Essay on Man, which has 
since gone into its fourth American printing. 
There followed The Myth of the State, the 
Schilpp volume, many magazine articles, and 
now The Problem of Knowledge. 
_ Reared in the Kantian tradition, and a dis- 
tinguished teacher in some of Germany’s 
greatest universities, Cassirer wrote this book 
: Gaing the troubled years of 1940 and 1941. 
Already exiled as a Jew from Germany, and 
teaching in Sweden, he worked desperately 
on the manuscript, bringing it to completion 
in time to escape the invading Nazi 
varmies. He left hurriedly in May, 1941 on 
he last ship from Sweden to the United 
es, leaving the manuscript behind — not 
ng to take it with him. He joined the 
ale faculty, and settled down to his new 
eaching duties and the writing of his Essay 
m Man. It was not until after his death in 


blem of 


parts: The 
e Ideal 


ywledge in “Exact Science”; 


.of Knowledge in its Transformations in 


Biology”; and, “Fundamental Forms and 
Tendencies of Historical Knowledge.” The 
purpose of the book is to explore in all the 
major areas of human knowledge and culture 
the problem of getting at the truth of things, 
the reality of existence. Thus, in exact 
science, such as mathematics and theoreti- 
cal physics, knowledge is a matter of order, 
measurement, logic, the concept of number, 
the relationships of events in space-time. 
Cassirer traces the development of mathe- 
matical thinking, and compares the methods 
developed from one intellectual achievement 
to the next. 


In the biological sciences the problem of 
knowledge is that of appraising, understand- 
ing and evaluating the origin, continuity and 
development of living things. What is 
truth to a biologist, as compared to truth 
and reality from the point of view of exact 
science? What is it as compared with his- 
torical truth, and the sense of reality? One 
need only ask these questions to pose the 
endless problem of epistomology? Here, in- 
deed is man’s eternal quest: How is truth to 
be discovered? How is reality to be con- 
ceived? 


Under the third division of the book Cas- 
sirer considers the rise of historians, the be- 
ginnings of the critical science of history, the 
theory of historical ideas and the _his- 
tory of civilization. Once again, in the 
search for reality and truth highly special- 
ized disciplines must be developed. The 
historian, to achieve his task, must be at 
once a scientist, a dramatist and a poet. 
Without a balanced combination of these 
and yet other qualities he cannot bring to 
his reader a true or even an appropriate 
sense of the reality of the past. 

It is thus that the artist as well as the 
scientist, the poet as well as the political 
or religious leader, has his own media, his 
techniques, his special opportunities for the 
achievement of understanding as he at- 
tempts to explore the reality which is his 
life and his world. The book is difficult 


reading, but it is also highly exciting and 
deeply rewarding. It is a cleansing expe- 
rience to follow the deep insights of a 
major contemporary mind as it comes to 
grips with existence. And it is a necessary 
discipline for those of us who are respon- 
sible for saying worthwhile things on sched- 
ule every Sunday morning. Moreover, it 
will whet the appetite of both ministers 
and laymen for further intellectual explora- 
tions which are as important to religious 
thinking as they are difficult. 

EDWIN T. BUEHRER 


Circuit riders 
EARLY AMERICAN METHODISM. By 
Wade Crawford Barclay. New York: Board 
of Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church. $3.50. 


If anyone is interested in the spread of 
Wesleyan tradition from England to the 
United States, and the consequent growth of 
the Methodist Church in America, then this 
certainly is the book to read. As a former 
Methodist I was greatly impressed by it. The 
book tells the fascinating story of the early 
circuit riders and it reveals the adaptibility 
of the Methodist Church to the changing 
conditions of history. It will be read with 
joy, by Methodists, and with deep interest by 
Christians of all denominations. It will also 
be an invaluable reference book for church 
historians. 

Here is the rub, however: I do not think 
Unitarians would be at all interested in read- 
ing this book. Not being missionary minded 
they would find the work dull and rather 
drab. It is heavy in statistics and in some 
places moves very slowly. It is a specialized 
book, written by a specialist in the field, for 
a very special kind of reader. In our fellow- 
ship only a student of church history would 
find it interesting and valuable. 

ROSS ALLEN WESTON 


Psalms and psalms 


THE PRAISES OF ISRAEL. By John Pater- 
son. New York: Scribners. $2.75 


The Praises of Israel is an interpretation 
of the Psalms. ‘The author, Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis at 
Drew Seminary, treats the Psalms in three 
parts. Part one, the best section of the au- 
thor’s treatment, discusses how the Psalter 
grew and gives types of Psalms. While the 
book is not based on original research, it is 
founded on sound modern scholarship. The 
author advocates the “new” approach to the 
Psalms, following Gunkel, that the Psalms 
“originated in the religious cult and are asso- 
ciated with the worship of the community.” 
(p. 29) 

Section two includes detailed studies of 
the five types of Psalms—Enthronement 
Psalms, Songs of Zion, Laments of the Com- 
munity and of the Individual, Royal Psalms, 
and Thanksgiving Psalms. All are discussed 
with examples. 

Section three treats the Psalms in terms 
of their religious teachings and is the weak- 
est section of the book. The author's posi- 
tion is not liberal but vigorously orthodox. 

Almost anyone can profit from reading 
parts one and two, but liberals can skip part 
three. RALPH NORMAN HELVERSON 
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OPEN FORUM 


A statement of principles on Red China, Korea, U. N. 


To Register Readers: 

In two respects the recent letters in the 
Open Forum present a true cross-section of 
American response to the tense international 
crisis; first, they indicate a deep concern 
of mind and conscience faced with the 
threat of total war; and second, in spite of 
Dr. Eliot’s impetuous offer of unanimous 
Unitarian support to President Truman’s 
Korean policy, they offer contradictory 
solutions, ranging from the threat and the 
use of our most terrible weapons, to com- 
plete condemnation of the war now raging. 

As women who find implicit in our Uni- 
tarian faith, ethical principles which cannot 
be denied and which help to guide our 
thinking, we should like to suggest a few 
positions which seem to us of paramount 
importance. We wish every Unitarian min- 
ister, every Unitarian church body and 
every organization in every Unitarian church 
would feel the compulsion to accept, to 
publicize and to press these positions: 


1. Never losing hope we should con- 
tinue to urge negotiations and 
mediation of the differences be- 
tween us and Red China. 

2. We should stress again and again 
the fact that negotiation need not 
be appeasement 

3. We should urge those who have 
our national policy in their hands 
to be more responsive to the points 
of view of other nations, less high- 
and single-handed, more ready to 
delegate primary responsibility to 
to U. N. 

4. We should urge the immediate 
seating in the U. N. of the People’s 
Government of China. Direct deal- 
ing with a de facto government 
is an accepted diplomatic tech- 


nique. Months ago we should have 
taken this step, which is not one 
of appeasement. 

5. We should go on record as believ- 
ing that in.no conceivable circum- 
stances should we threaten to use 
the atom or H-bomb. 

6. We should keep always in our 
thoughts that this, the greatest 
problem ever to confront mankind, 
must be considered at all times in 
the light of conscience, not of ex- 
pediency, not of face-saving, not 
of narrow patriotism. We must 
accept our share of guilt and re- 
sponsibility. As the merchants of 
scrap iron to Japanese munitions 
makers, we cannot pose to the 
Asians as unsullied knights of 
democracy. We should search for 
our answers on a religious level. 


As we look back over the terrifying 
tempo of the past month, we cannot but 
be fearful that the more specific of these 
suggestions may have no pertinence by the 
time this letter is printed, but we beg that 
whatever may come, the thinking and feel- 
ing of Unitarians may be ruled by a deep- 
ening faith in the unique worth of every 
individual, and the practical and unequivo- 
cal implementation of our belief in the 
brotherhood of all men, whatever their 
countries, whatever the forms of govern- 
ment under which they live. Only so can 
we be true to our religion which we believe 
to be a religion of all humanity. 

MARGARET ADAMS, ELSIE WIK JOHNSON, 
MARJORIE LEAMING, CHARLOTTE LYONS, 
MARCIA J. LYTTLE, ELIZABETH ELIOT 
MCGIFFERT, ELIZABETH E. PENNINGTON, 
MAUD F. WALKER, JO ANN WILSON, 
Chicago. 


Shocked! 


To Register Readers: 

Having been in Mexico during the sum- 
mer and early part of fall, I-have just now 
read Frederick May Eliot’s editorial in the 
September issue of The Christian Register. 

There is much room for varying opinions 
about the Korean situation and I do not 
deny anyone’s right as a Unitarian to ex- 
press his opinion. I was shocked, however, 
at finding that someone else had committed 
me to opinion and action on one side of 
a confusing situation. Whatever my opin- 
ion may be, I think it is a denial of the 
traditional rights of Unitarians to commit 
me, without my voice in the matter, to a 
policy laid down by the United Nations. 
I became a Unitarian primarily because I 
was told that “The Unitarian Churches are 
founded upon individual freedom of belief. 
. . . discipleship to advancing truth... . 
the democratic process in human relations. 

. universal brotherhood, undivided by 
nation, race or creed, and Allegiance to the 
cause of a united world community.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that to commit 
the AUA to any policy without obtaining 
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the voice of its members on the matter is 
to operate against these working principles. 
And, in this criticism of mine, I am 
reminded that Unitarians reach truth 
through the process of criticism and open 
debate. ROBERT C. FRIEND, Los Angeles 


With N ehru 


To Register Readers: 

May I express my strong approval of Mr. 
Homer Jack’s letter regarding Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot’s commitment of Unitarians 
to the Truman foreign policy in Korea. 
There are a great many Unitarians in both 
pulpits and pews who feel it is not the role 
of our administrative officer to do more than 
state his own opinion in these matters of 
political policy, certainly not to issue state- 
ments implying what all good Unitarians 
will conclude. There are many of us who 
feel with Prime Minister Nehru of India 
that we have never yet attempted to medi- 
ate this struggle in the manner prescribed 
in the United Nations Charter, as was suc- 
cessfully done in the Iran, Israel and Indo- 
nesia conflicts. 

REV, STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles 


© 
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“He must have said something good about 
25 Beacon Street.” 


Cancellation Dept. 


To Register Readers: 

I notice that the Register is still giving 
a lot of space to the diatribes of Warren B. 
Walsh. If I needed more of his trash 
before I read his last contribution to the 
Register to make me stop subscribing to it 
that sure did the trick, and I intend to 
discontinue giving any of my money to the 
Unitarians. I have been insulted as much 
as I intend to be by such slush as Walsh 
puts out. I would feel the same way even 
if my 24-year old only son was not going 
to be drafted into military service before 
long. 

(1) The United States government and 
South Koreans started the war in Korea, 
but it appears that they won’t be the ones 
to finish it. 

(2) The United States had no business 
to go to war in Korea as it is not and never 
was a possession of the United States. 

(8) The United States had the greatest 
civil war in history and no other nation 
interfered with that war. The Koreans had 
just as good a right to have a civil war 
regardless of which side started it as the 
U. S. had to have one. 

(4) If a third World War is ever started 
between the United States and Russia it 
will be started by the United States and 
they will blame it on the Russians. That 
kind of condition the American people can 
expect from a Roman Catholic Administra- 
tion. 

G. E. NIEHOUSMYER, Genoa, Ohio 


Call for ’41 Registers 
To Register Readers: 

The Starr King School for the Ministry is 
trying to complete its library files of Chris- 
tian Registers for 1941. We would appre- 
ciate it if anyone having unwanted back 
copies of that year would send them to us. 

MRS. HELEN P, PATTERSON, Librarian 
_ Starr School 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, Cal. 
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of the Register’s editorials, but like most 
people I like to object at times. In the Nov. 
issue there was an editorial by J.R.S. “Free- 
dom of the Press.” J.R.S. sides with the 
editor of the New Castle News in condemn- 
ing the Reader's Digest for withdrawing its 
advertising on the grounds that it did. 

I certainly do not agree. May I give you 
n example on the other side of the fence. 
Five years ago in this suburban district of 
Denver, there was a local weekly, that, when 
‘it first started was a very good paper. But 
in time it became closely associated with 
an Englewood (a south Denver suburb) 
preacher of the Gerald L. K. Smith type. 
This paper then began to have an anti- 
_ Negro, anti-Jew and anti-other slant. 


_ In time it became so objectionable to me 


shop which I had been carrying weekly. 


open forum 


Other business places in this community 
did also. 

Of course, the paper went under to the 
sorrow of very few. Now so far as that 
paper was concerned it was denied the right 
of the “Freedom of the Press.” But I re- 
fused to advertise in a paper that was so 
objectionable to me. 

It seems to me that DeWitt Wallace has 
the same right not to advertise in a paper 
that is objectionable to him. I have been 
a reader of the Reader's Digest for many 
years and I have known all those years that 
it is not a liberal magazine, that it can be 
biased. Nevertheless, I prefer to get my 
information from the Reader’s Digest than 
from a sheet such as In Fact—about the only 
fact in it, is its title. 

I don’t agree with J.R.S.’s point of view 
and he may not agree with mine, but I 
close my letter with best wishes to him. 

WALTER C. ALLEN, Denver, Colo. 
STAFF NOTE: In Fact, like Reader Allen’s 
weekly, is now defunct—whether for the 
right or wrong reasons, 


: 
| that I withdrew the advertising of my shoe 


4 What of qualifications for ministers? 


To Register Readers: 

It will be recalled that last May the 
American Unitarian Association adopted “a 
_ resolution to put first things first,” submitted 
_ by President Eliot, which called upon the 
_ churches to pledge themselves for the year 
then beginning to center attention upon 
B three objectives. One of these objectives 
_ was to be “an energetic compaign to enlist 
in the ranks of the Unitarian ministry the 
ablest and most consecrated youth of our 

household of faith.” 
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_ In connection with this projected search, 
we have heard statements of the endow- 
_ ments or abilities and the education which 
candidates for the ministry should have. 
These matters of course are important. But 
the possession of such qualifications would 
_ not make sure also that the candidates would 
_ be consecrated characters. Would it not be 
advisable at the same time to look at the 
subject from another point of view? 


__ Has the prospective minister such a con- 
_ viction that love is the greatest thing in the 
_ world—as God is love—that it rules his con- 

duct and his life? In the words of the 
_ great commandment does he love his neigh- 
_ bor as himself? 

Does he want to “lose his life” in the work 

of the Christian ministry, and to find it? 
_ Does he consider himself not to be the 
absolute owner of his possessions and 
abilities, but to be a steward of God’s 
bounties, to whom he is responsible for 
using them in accordance with the great~ 
commandment? 
Does he appear to feel the need of God’s 
grace for himself, and to be quick to forgive 
others? 

In brief, does his conduct appear to show 
that he believes so truly in these things as 
‘requirements for a teacher of Jesus’ way of 
life that have become the ruling mo- 
tives of his lifeP And finally is he the kind 
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tively turn for fellowship and inspiration 
when they feel “poor in spirit” or “hunger 
and thirst after righteousness?” 

Even if these requirements seem too high 
to be practical, or a fair idea of the degree 
to which a candidate measures up to them 
to be too difficult to obtain, should they not 
at any rate be considered as proper and very 
pertinent standards by which to judge, as 
far as feasible, the qualifications of prospec- 
tive ministers? Although it may almost 
never be advisable to put such questions to 
the candidate himself, there usually are 
other available means through which an 
idea can be formed along these lines. 

REV. FRANKLIN ZEIGER, Melrose, Mass. 


‘Join the gang’? 
To Register Readers: 

In the November issue of The Christian 
Register there appeared an article or edi- 
torial, or something in between, “Do Our 
People Want More Religion—Or Less?” 
signed F.M.E. As a budding minister and 
a present layman, I want to challenge F.M.E. 
to tell me and other readers of the Register 
what he means by “more religion.” Does 
one “get religion,” a la Billy Graham? Just 
what does F.M.E. mean by religion? Gen- 
eralities are not always lucid, are not the 
language of “common-sense,” but they sound 
ministerial. 

I would further challenge Mr. E.’s gen- 
eralizations about how “our people” feel 
about this alleged sparse diet of “religion.” 
I take it that he has had this idea of “more 
religion” for only the past three or four 
months from his introductory remarks, and 
has talked with people in half a dozen 
states. Even doubling that number of states 
Mr. E. could not have covered more than 
a quarter of the country in his one man 
poll of religious public opinion. Even that 
is quite an accomplishment. The author of 
that article seems to me to be sitting on 
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some sort of a fence, daring to bring up a 
subject, but not quite daring enough to tell 
anybody what he’s trying to say. As a stu- 
dent of psychology I cannot help but see 
this person’s own inability to talk to lay- 
men about religious matters in non-theologi- 
cal language, and his feeling of aloofness as 
a minister, Witness the use of the quota- 
tion from Milton on hungry sheep looking 
up and the belief that the minister must be 
the source and authority of religion, or at 
least of religious fodder. This man has pro- 
jected the picture of himself as a minister 
onto the whole Unitarian ministry and 
charged them for his self-adjudged faults. 
A slight over-generalization. 

Finally, and most important, are we to 
manufacture religion to the order of the 
congregation, tuning the minister this way 
or that for “more religion” or “less religion?” 
Because other churches in a town have more 
good old-fashioned religion, a thing most of 
us become Unitarians to avoid, should we 
compete to hold those who want that kind 
of religion? There is, to be sure, a definite 
popularity for orthodoxy in this country at 
this time. Must we followP We will do 
ourselves and humanity a far greater ser- 
vice to remain “irreligious” as we are ac- 
cused of being than to join the “gang.” 
Speak for yourself, F.M.E., but let “our 
people” speak for themselves in the demo- 
cratic processes such as the Annual Meet- 
ings and Biennial Conventions of the AUA. 
There is little enough democracy in the 
world today, and certainly little enough in 
the organization and techniques of the AUA 
without cutting off the right of the people 
to speak for themselves about religious mat- 
ters. THOMAS MALONEY, Needham, Mass. 


STAFF NOTE: “Just what does F. M. E. mean 
by religion?” Perhaps readers of any sub- 
stantial portion of the 150 “Unitarian Hori- 
zons” of the past thirteen years know fairly 
well what the president of the American 
Unitarian Association means. If not, then 
the ink-stained members of the staff will be- 
gin to lose some of their hitherto unshak- 
able faith in the power of the printing press. 
Further comment on Dr. Eliot’s “Unitarian 
Horizons” appears on the next page and in 
this month’s Editorial section (page 9). 


British visitor 
To Register Readers: 

As an English Unitarian minister who 
has for long admired the vigorous life and 
social challenge of the American Unitarian- 
ism I would deeply appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of contacting Unitarian churches in 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
during my visit to New England in the 
spring and summer of 1951 (March to 
August). 

With the object of trying to interpret 
Social Democratic Britain to America and, 
I hope, making a small contribution to 
Anglo-American understanding and friend- 
ship, both my wife and I would be pleased 
to address any Discussion Group, Forum or 
Club with which Register readers are 
associated. 

Until March please forward all communi- 
cations to: Rev. George W. Parkinson 

82 Windsor Road 
Doncaster, England 


open forum 


‘’ became ‘We’ 
To Register Readers: 

I want to thank the writer of the splendid 
editorial in the November issue titled, “Do 
Our People Want More Religion—Or Less?” 
I am especially interested in what the author 
says about starting with those who “happen 
to be at headquarters,” for I am a Unitar- 
ian far from a liberal church and the 
Register is the only liberal publication I 
get regularly. For a long time I have 
wanted to suggest that in addition to the 
many stimulating and informative articles, 
a truly spiritual sermon be printed each 
month. 


Those who have the opportunity to hear 
a fine sermon at least once a week cannot 
possibly understand the hunger of others 
who live far away. Some of us have not 
even one friend with whom we can talk 
freely. As the author pointed out, we lay- 
men do not always know how to express 
our needs; it is the minister’s job to know 
that. But this I do know. I once heard — 
about five years ago in San Antonio — Dr. 
Raible of Dallas preach a sermon on Human- 
ism which touched the deepest parts of my 
being. Incidentally, Dr. Raible prayed that 
day —and I’m sure he always does so — 
as if he had forgot his listeners or had 
become lost in them. He truly talked with 
God — the God in me. It was an experience 
I shall never forget. Always before, I had 
deplored the practice of public prayer, 
deeming it contrary to Jesus’ express teach- 
ing and finding it, in addition, a kind of 
hypocrisy, since ministers so often talk at 
their listeners rather than to God. But that 
morning I became a convert. I cannot tell 
you how it was done, except that his voice 
was low and there were long pauses. The 
silences were powerful parts of the prayer. 
For the first time in my life I seemed to 


lose “I” and become “We” with my fellows. 
I knew, I experienced, the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God for the 
first time. Money could not buy that lesson. 

It would be foolish of me to try to say 
what we all need, but perhaps the story 
I have told will show what I need and crave. 
I don’t care too much what God is — Creator 
of the heavens and earth or merely good- 
ness and truth within my own being —all 
I want is that he should be near. , 

Since this letter is already too long, I 
may as well add a few remarks concerning 
myself which may clarify my stand and 
give weight to my argument. I minored in 
philosophy for two degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Texas and after all those years of 
struggle with ideas I came out with a few 
well-founded beliefs which, to my surprise, 
I discovered some three years later were 
Unitarian. How I read so much without 
discovering Unitarianism earlier, I'll never 
know. But after a life-long struggle for 
Truth —a quest those who grow up in 
liberal families cannot possibly understand— 
it was almost overwhelming to find a group 
of people who held exactly the same kind 
of beliefs I had worked out for myself 
and believed to be almost original — this 
from Spinoza, that from Mills, something 
else from Whitehead, etc. So it was not 
the intellectual training I needed, primarily, 
but rather the opportunity to worship the 
Truth I had found. I needed and still need 
fellowship, but even greater is that need for 
spiritual experience. 

If the Register, as the spiritual doctor, 
can decide just what it is I need, perhaps 
it will find what many others need also. 
It may be cruel of me, but I hope the 
editors’ desks are piled high with letters 
just this long telling them how the Register 
should be run.... 

VINITA WEST, Presidio, Texas 


Jargon 


To Register Readers: 

Shades of Servetus! 

The other day I attended an important 
meeting of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches to witness one of our Unitarian 
clergymen lustily singing with the others, 
“God in three persons, blessed Trinity.” 


Later one of the Universalist ministers 
suggested that our religion had become just 
so much jargon. If this be so it is too bad 
that Michael Servetus didn’t know about it. 
Perhaps he could have saved himself from 
being burned at the stake. Servetus had 
said “Your Trinity is a product of subtlety 
and madness. The Gospel knows nothing 
of it.” For such heresies he was burned. 


One of the things that Unitarianism means 
to me is putting content into the empty 
words of religion. Our vocabulary can be 
meaningful only if life itself is meaningful 
for us. The use of religious words as jargon 
is evidence of a meaningless faith unknown 
to Servetus and his like. This is the attitude 
that encourages the use of such words as 
“liberal,” “democracy,” “freedom,” as jargon. 

REV. ERNEST H, SOMMERFELD, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stop UMT! 


To Register Readers: 

Could not the editors of The Christian 
Register take a stand editorially against Uni- 
versal Military Training? Men who molded 
public opinion have a grave responsibility, 
it seems to me, to our Unitarian young men. 
This is not to be a temporary thing, but 
once the Senate approves it will be fastened 
upon the country for good and all. It will 
cerncern our grandchildren, for the military 
does not recede, it advances in power. Look 
at its history since 1919. If the editors could 
be more vehement against UMT, I am sure 
mothers and fathers, those whom Raymond 
B. Johnson calls “teachers,” would be glad. 
Their hands will be tied for good, if UMT 
becomes the law. 

OLGA K. ROBINSON, Menlo Park, Cal. 


Vital viewpoint 


To Register Readers: 

Let me congratulate the Register on the 
excellent article in the December number 
by Mr. Russell Bletzer. “Paths to the police 
state —at home” —a much needed view 
point on a vital issue. 

HELEN B. GILMAN, Worcester, Mass. 


The facts of life 


To Register Readers: 

Dorothy J. Maclean seems to be very 
naive and trusting and it is a pity to disil- 
lusion her about the Catholic Church. But 
she must learn the facts of life. 

The Catholic Church is totalitarian, in- 
tolerant and its dreams to exterminate all 
other religions and heretics have not changed 
since the days of Torquemada. If Miss 
Maclean doubts my word let her read The 
Syllabus of Errors, and other encyclicals. 
Let her also observe the behavior of the 
Catholic Church in Spain and Portugal. 

If the Catholic Church displays a more 
tolerant behavior in our country it is not 
because it is different from the Church in 
Spain and Portugal, but because the condi- 
tions are. different and demand that the iron 
fist be covered with velvet gloves for the 


time being. To show Miss Maclean that 


this is not mere evil gossip I shall quote 
from Leo XIII’s encyclical Longinqua 
Oceanni issued in 1895: “It is necessary to 
destroy the error of those who might be- 
lieve perhaps, that the status of the Church 
in America is a desirable one, and also the 
error that an imitation of that sort of thing— 
the separation of Church and State—is legal 
and even convenient.” 

It would be suicidal then to be lulled 
into security by the honeyed words of the 
underlings of the Pope who have no author- 
ity whatever and can be ignored and re- 
pudiated whenever it is opportune. 

Let us, then, make no mistake about it, 
the Catholic Church is patiently and dili- 
gently working towards a Catholic Ameri- 
ca, and with it, the suppression of all other 
religions and freedoms which have made 
our country great and prosperous. 

M. MARTINEZ, Miami, Fla. 


Old timer’s thoughts 


To Register Readers: 

From the days of the ancient writers and 
philosophers up to the year 1950 A.D. men 
have aired their views on the intangibles; 
and the men of this age are no more in ac- 
cord than the man in the centuries before 
Christ. 

Why all this conversation among Uni- 
tarians about creeds and beliefs? Have I 
joined a church with a misunderstanding of 
that for which it stands? I supposed that 
the Unitarian Church was the one Church 
with no musts; in other words, that every 
member had absolute freedom in his concep- 
tion of religion. 

Why all this stabbing at the Roman Cath- 
olicsP Are we not liberals and does that not 
imply that to every man and woman we 
give freedom for choice of their creed? To 
be sure we may disagree with the Catholic 
and Orthodox Protestant, but never have 
we the right to deny them their opinions 
except when a sect attempts to wed the 
church and state. 

We all know the difference between good 
and evil concerning which volumes have 
been written, but all boiled down it leaves 
this residue: good means first, to help the 
other fellow, and second, to help yourself; 
the negative is never to harm the other man 
nor in any manner harm your own body. 

E. I. PHILLips, Abington, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 


DEATH KNOWS NO PARTY! 


Let’s stop the chatter and do some thinking. Let’s forget 
differences in political philosophy, close ranks and work to- 
gether to save this nation. Let’s recognize the fact that we 
face a real possibility of complete destruction and use our 

energies to organize a program of military and moral defense. 

When we get into a spot as tight as this one, it is easy to 
give way to anger and to hurl insults at those who hold places 
_ of leadership, but let’s remember that it is not a case of one 
party being pure and the other being rotten. Republicans and 
Democrats alike are responsible for the situation in which we 
now find ourselves. Both parties are guilty of allowing in- 
Both parties share 
the blame for allowing war materials to be shipped to our 
enemies. This is no time to stand apart and call names. Let 
every single one of us acknowledge his share of the blame 
and in humility accept his responsibility for preserving our 
moral and economic strength. 

We pay no attention to the political affiliation of a young 
man when we ask him to face the cold and filth of Korea in 
We do 
not consider his political party when we ask him to face the 


order that we may remain warm and safe at home. 


_ atrocities of the beast-like hordes from Manchuria to realize 


_ the ideals which we mumble from our easy chairs. 


Bombs, 


bullets and tanks show very little regard for a man’s politica] 


affiliation when they strike him down and crush his body to 
gorey pulp. Death knows no party! 

Junkets are in bad repute because of the waste of public 
money, but there is one junket that might be worthwhile. If 
an equal number of Republicans and Democrats could be 
sent to the battle front— and we mean the front’—(not the 
offices of the high command for a quiet, safe conference) 
where they might experience personally the suffering and 
blood-shed, it might bring home to them the necessity of act- 
ing in the public interest. 

This is a plea to our elected representatives to work in this 
crisis without regard to party, and to demonstrate the qualities 
of moral integrity which will inspire us with more confidence 
in their leadership than we now feel. Unless they do this, 
and right quickly, we shall have to seek that leadership by 
drafting a Commission of Americans whose abilities are 
known, whose integrity is above reproach and whose ideals 
are higher than those of party loyalties. 

Let’s be done with little things. Let’s unite for action. 
Our times call not for Democrats nor Republicans, but for 
Americans. If we survive it will be possible for us to differ 
once more, but 

Death knows no party! 

R.M.T. 


THE GREAT OCCASIONS OF LIFE 


As a parish minister | was much impressed by Dr. Eliot’s 
recent “Question for Ministers” on the need for more religion 
in our churches (November 1950). : 

Something surely needs to be done to set apart and dignify 


the great, universal human experiences of birth, marriage, 


parenthood, human fellowship and death. We have christen- 
ing services, of course, or services for the dedication of 
parents, but they are wholly optional, and, in the eyes of 
many of our ministers and laymen, quite unimportant if not 
offensively traditional. Weddings are held too, but they are 
largely a matter for the families immediately involved and 


_ seldom come to the attention of the church as a whole, except 
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as statistics in the minister’s report. We have largely aban- 
doned the Communion Service, which, whatever its theologi- 
cal problems, signifies the unity and common commitment to 
religious goals of the congregation. 
now usually held either in a home or a commercial furneral 


The funeral service is 


chapel or parlor. These places have the same kind of artificial 


dignity and impersonality as hotel lobbies. Grief, and the 


human responses to it, have become highly stylized. “Make 
this one short, if you can, Reverend,” said an mdertaker to 


1s recently, “there’s another one waiting.” 
Perhaps one way to bring about that increase in the signifi- 
ce of our experience — which is the real essence of religion 


—is to re-formulate those services and ceremonies which cele- 
brate the great occasions of life. For such events as birth, 
marriage and death concern not only the one or two families 
directly involved, but the whole church as a religious com- 
munity. 

We had the privilege the other night of preaching at the 
Sabbath Eve Service of a Conservative Synagogue. Re- 
ligiously speaking the high point of the service was not our 
sermon, but the traditional and beautiful Mourners’ Kaddish. 
Those who had lost loved ones in the preceding week, and 
those who were commemorating the anniversary of a death 
stood in simple dignity while the Rabbi and Congregation 
repeated the lovely prayers for the dead. The theology of 
these prayers might be questionable to some of our brethren, 
but the theology was not the point. Here the people of the 
religious community were symbolizing their mutual sympathy 
and understanding with one another in the face of the great 
and universal experiences of sorrow and death. The idea and 
opinions which might divide men from one another are as 
nothing compared to the felt unity of all people before things 
which no one escapes. This recognition of the common 
human lot binds men together as nothing else can. 

There are, in addition to death, the other great occasions: 
love and its fulfillment in marriage and parenthood; friend- 
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ship and its fulfillment in a human fellowship, in the society 
of friends which the church is at its best. 

We wonder if it would not be a good step towards the 
achievement of more religion in our churches to make the 
recognition of these experiences a regular and continuing part 
of our morning services. One of the deepest religious ex- 
periences any person can have is that of learning to share 
sympathetically in the joys and sorrows of other human beings. 
The deepening of that sharing in any church can transform 
a mere collection of individuals into the “beloved community 
of memory and of hope.” 

Furthermore the great occasion of life; when we are in love, 
when we become parents, when we know the feel of being 


the times when we are most intensely and sensitively alive. 
Our insights into the meaning of our own life and the human 
life around us are clearer and truer at these times than at 
any others. It is at these times, therefore, that we are most 
open to and in need of the church’s affirmations_of enduring 
faith and the undergirding strength of the religious fellowship. 

The church’s. primary task is to lead men and women out 
of their loneliness and sense of isolation into a fellowship 
where they are loved, understood and made one in the deepest 
things. If a church can do this, all else follows. If it fails 
to do it, nothing else matters. To restore the universal ex- 
periences of human life to their rightful place in the life of 
the whole church would be, we think, one path towards that 


part of a great enterprise, when we face sorrow and death are 


The story is now old, but will bear re- 
peating: During the course of one of the 
famous un-American Activities Commit- 
tee hearings on the West Coast, a certain 
witness seemed to outsmart the ques- 
tioners at every turn. Said one of the 
‘politicos to the other: “Who is this fel- 
low?” 

Replied the other: “Oh, he is a Uni- 
tarian.” 

“Then,” continued the first genius, 
“we ought to send him back to Unitaria.” 

Maybe, after all, Uniteria is a place; 
maybe it is like heaven, not a place but a 
state of mind. I like to think that Uni- 
taria is a place wherein climatologists are 
developed and trained. For in this age 


UNITARIA 


we need so very much to create a climate 
of true brotherhood and understanding; 
a climate of tolerance and reason. Maybe 
Unitaria is the long sought Utopia, the 
lost Atlantis. To many of us, at any rate, 
it is in very truth the beloved com- 
munity; the commonwealth of fellowship. 
Yea, Unitaria is the land of our dreams. 
Mayhap we are as the simpleton who 
fishes in the rain barrel in the hope of 
bringing home the meal on Good Friday. 
Yet, we must not forget that the lad who 
sits at the edge of a muddy pond specu- 
lates on what is beneath the surface. The 
ripples on the water are no more indica- 
tive of the contents of the pool, than are 
the occasional ripples on the surface of 


deepening of religion for which Dr. Eliot calls. 


H.C.M. 


our great movement indicative of the con- 
tent of our deep faith. There are, pre- 
sently, many lads sitting on the edge of 
the muddy pool trying to cogitate on the 
movements beneath the surface, and 
many make bold to assert that they know 

the content of the depths. They err. 
Unitaria, then, is a fair land, even in 
foul weather. It is peopled by men of 
faith, even when some do not hold the 
faith. It is an oasis in a sere desert, even 
when the waters of life run low. It is a 
song in the night, even when the blare of 
discord may be heard in the land. It is 
the hope of life in an age that is dying. 
Yea, Unitaria is the homeland of the free. 
J-R.S. 
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OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 10) 


Vitality — 
with a mortgage 
To Register Readers: 

As a new Unitarian and a first time dele- 
gate to the Boston May meetings last spring 
I came back full of enthusiasm and much 
mental indigestion. (This doesn’t happen to 
born and bred Unitarians, I’ve noticed! ) 
Some of the things I heard left lasting im- 
pressions especially some remarks made by 
Angus McLean who spoke at the Tuesday 
Sunday School session. He said that if he 
had it to do over again he would not permit 
classes in boiler rooms, would not make one 
pair of scissors do when dozens were needed. 
He would start out with the best of every- 
thing, that being good enough for our chil- 
dren! 

Well, dear Mr. McLean, we here in 
Ridgewood have taken your remarks seri- 
ously! In my first grade class I have five 
pairs of scissors for four children. (The 
extra pair is to be used for carping critics! ) 
Next to the boiler room we not only have 
a closet with shelves for the scissors and 
other equipment but five spanking new 
rooms, These with gay, yellow walls, Chi- 
nese red chairs, forest green tables. These 
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latter two are old but the paint is new. 
The rooms are spacious, practical and beau- 
tiful. All this and a mortgage of $10,000 
tool And what a difference in atmosphere 
that makes. Heard that last year there was 
grumbling about lack of space, lack of inter- 
est and other usual things including lack of 
money. But this year? Why, we have a 
mortgage! 

I pity those poor churches that are free 
and clear. Life must be so dull. Such activi- 
ties here — parents painting furniture and 
woodwork, cleaning out the boiler room so 
that just the boiler looks mighty lonesome 
there. And how strange to see a church 
kitchen with kitchen equipment and no 
classes! New space is bringing in new 
people with children to help fill the new 
rooms. There is accelerated energy on the 
part of all inter-church groups to raise money 
through card parties, square dances, food 
fairs, a bazaar and other social events. More 
people having more fun together! 

Unitarians must be the most modest of 
people. No one but ourselves seems to have 
noticed the new addition, and Unitarians 
don’t proselytize. From the street, we still 
look like “the little brown church in the wild 
wood” but you should see our derrierre! 

Wish there were more space to mention 
people like Janet and Al Webster, Ruland 


Anderson, Bob Olson and others who had 
the ideas first then put them into reality. 
Wonderful people these Unitarians. I like 
“em! ; 

PHYLLIS KOZMA, Ridgewood, N. J. 


A nickel in the slot 


To Register Readers: 

Having been recently recalled to active 
duty with the U. S. Naval Reserves, it has 
occurred to me to pass a suggestion aeons 
to other Unitarians serving in the arme 
forces. 

Anyone in the service knows that the most 
trying ordeal in taking liberty in a strange 
port is “making contacts.” Yet how few 
think of calling on the local Unitarian mini- 
ster! It would seem the natural thing to do, 
and should certainly be used more fre- 
quently. — 

A simple glance at the telephone direc- 
tory, a nickel in the slot, and one can find | 
just what groups are meeting when, what 
topics are up for discussion, what recrea- 
tion the local Channing Group has planned, © 
etc. 

I would like to suggest that le pass 
this information on, for iar night 
be worth. 

FRANK SCHULMAN, USS Princeton 
San Francisco 
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_ In the current issue of Unity, there appears an editorial 
by Curtis W. Reese which so impressed me by the clarity 
and cogency of its handling of an important issue in our 
denomination that I asked permission to reprint it on this 
page. In my opinion, it merits the thoughtful consideration 
of every Unitarian. 
Dr. Reese gave no specific title to his editorial, but he 
might easily have found half a dozen titles in the body of the 
text itself. Beside the words which I have set at the head 
of this page, he might have chosen to call his editorial “Ways 
that should be regarded as enduring,” or “Fixed in our tradi- 
tion,” or “Unitarians cannot be put in a theological straight- 
jacket,” or “Matters over which controversy should cease,” 
r “Unitarianism stands for liberty.” Each of these titles 
would tell the story of what the editor of Unity is saying to 
his fellow-Unitarians. It is a forthright and heartening mes- 


sage, with implications that touch almost every significant 


problem now confronting us. It provides the basic criterion 
by which we may test every proposed solution for those 
problems. 

For example, the question of the proposed federal union 
with our Universalist brethren cannot possibly be worked 


‘A FEW THINGS THAT ARE SETTLED’ 


out to a satisfactory solution unless we keep constantly in 
mind the fundamental propositions that Dr. Reese sets forth. 
The same thing is true in the matter of the contemplated 
revision of the by-laws of the American Unitarian Association, 
now being studied by a special commission of which Dr. 
Reese is a member. Both these attempts to move in the 
direction of a more effective organization of the forces f 
liberal religion will fail unless at every step in the process we 
take for granted that at least a few things have been settled— 
and settled right. 

Controversy is like the breath of life to Unitarians, but 
there are limits within which controversy is not only unneces- 
sary but definitely “a waste of time and energy.” From time 
to time we need to be reminded that these limits exist and just 
where they are, and Dr. Reese has done this for us at a most 
opportune moment and with statesmanlike skill. What he has 
written may be taken as a sort of charter under which we can 
carry on our controversies and work out our practical prob- 
lems without endangering our basic convictions or foolishly 
calling in question the “few things” that are fixed in the “tradi- 
tion, current practice, and temper of our people.” 

F. M. E. 


EDITORIAL 


Constantly rehashing and reconsidering matters of Unitar- 
ian belief and polity that should be regarded as settled is a 
waste of time and energy. Unitarian history and current 
temper commit us to ways that should be regarded as en- 
during. In the matter of local autonomy there is no likeli- 
hood that individual churches will ever surrender their inde- 
pendence. No Association or Conference can tell a local 
church what it can or cannot do. The right of a local church 
to determine its own affairs is sacred and its abrogation would 
be the death of Unitarianism as it has been known historically 
and as it is known today. It is likewise in the matter of re- 
gional independence, The American Unitarian Association 
has no authority over the Western Unitarian Conference and 
the other areas that are similarly organized. The Western 
Unitarian Conference has no authority over the Iowa Unitar- 
Association and other State Conferences. And no State 
Conference has any authority over a local church. Also 
auxiliary bodies, such as the General Alliance on the national 
level and the Lake Geneva Assembly on the regional level, 
re completely free from any control by the national and re- 


gional denominational organizations. And nothing is surer 


than that this general pattern is so fixed in our tradition, cur- 
rent practice, and temper of our people that it should be re- 
garded as the settled policy of our movement. These varied 
organizations work together as a team on the basis of volun- 
tary cooperation. This is the democratic way, and it is the 
Unitarian way. Another thing to be taken for granted is that 
the Unitarian movement has no authoritative creedal state- 
ment. In matters of belief the individual Unitarian is the 
It follows, therefore, that 
there can be no uniformity in theological conviction among 
This should be kept firmly in mind in all nego- 
tiations with other liberal movements looking toward federal 


highest ecclesiastical authority. 
Unitarians. 
or any other kind of union, Unitarians cannot be put in a 
theological straightjacket. For Unitarians this freedom is not 
limited by a Christian, a theistic, or a humanistic pattern 
The Unitarian stands out in the wide open and appraises 
the winds of doctrine from wherever they blow. These are 
In this un- 
settled world there are a few things that are settled. And 
one of them is that Unitarianism stands for liberty. 


matters over which controversy should cease. 


CURTIS W. REESE 
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Minister since 1944 of a prominent church in the nerve-center of the nation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., A. Powell Davies has written the following article from a real vantage 
point. Chairman of the Emergency Conference on Civilian Control of Atomic Energy 
and contributing editor to Freedom and Union, Dr. Davies has been the author of 
several books, among them, American Destiny, and The Faith of An Unrepentant 
‘Liberal. 


The urge to persecute 


, Our whole civilization must be redeemed 
* and cleansed of its morbid immaturity 


a By A. POWELL DAVIES 
EVERY NORMAL HUMAN INFANT—SO the psychologists tell us—passes through what is 
called the “omnipotent stage.” He expects all his wishes to be gratified, his moods 
humored and his behavior approved. Otherwise, he becomes frustrated and infuriated. 
Whatever does not sanction and endorse him, he rejects. He wants a world that har- 
monizes with his own desires. Regarding himself as the center of the universe, or at 
least of all the universe of which he is aware, he seeks compliance. Everyone and 


everything must always say “Yes.” The word “No” he cannot abide. 


If he is fortunate, in due time he will 
leave this stage and learn to accommodate 
himself to realities. He will accept the 
fact that dominance is denied him, that a 
great deal of the world is not concerned 
about him, that he can have only a little 
of what he wants and that even this little 
is precarious. Instead of approbation and 
concurrence, he will expect deviation and 
divergence. And so, besides the word 
“Yes,” which he likes to hear, he will ad- 
just himself to the word “No,” and not be 
too put out about it. In other words, he 
will have forsaken the childish stage, with 
its illusion of omnipotence, for the more 
adult stage, leading towards emotional 
maturity. But, as I say, this is something 
that only happens if he is fortunate. 


Intellectual babies 

If his development is arrested, which it 
may be if he is over-indulged—or, as we 
say, “spoiled” and which it also may 
be if he is too much thwarted so that he 
develops the habit of antagonism —he re- 
mains emotionally a child. This need not 
mean that his intellectual powers are 
limited. Unhappily, it is possible to de- 
velop a quite considerable intellect and 
still remain emotionally an infant. Or— 
and of course this is what most frequently 
happens — it is possible to live an adult 
life as something more than an emotional 
infant and yet without becoming emo- 
tionally grown up. In this event, there is 
a certain amount of adjustment to a world 
that says “No” more often than “Yes,” but 
a concealed determination to resist that 
world as much and as often as possible. 

Now, if it happens that the adjustment 
is great enough, and the personality as a 
whole healthy enough, this resolve to 
change the world can be a useful thing. 
Guided by intelligence and restrained by 
forbearance, it directs itself towards in- 
fluence and persuasion. Its aim is to 
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convince, to change opinions, to convert 
others to one’s own beliefs and purposes. 
But if the adjustment is insufficient, or 
the personality as a whole not healthy, 
the hidden resolve becomes an urge to 
dominate. If the world cannot be changed 
by persuasion, recourse must be had to 
coercion. Other people must believe, 
must conform; they must be made to 
accept and endorse whatever is resolved 
upon, Otherwise, they challenge and 
frustrate one’s wish for dominance, they 
stand in the way of a world that answers 
to one’s wishes, they undermine one’s 
confidence. Therefore, they must be 
roughly dealt with, harassed, repressed— 
persecuted! Until they are either driven 
to conformity, or, if they refuse, elimi- 
nated. 


Ego-created God 

And thus arises the urge to persecute. 
Strong minds and strong wills are de- 
flected by childish emotions. Nothing 
will do that does not reflect one’s own 
image in other people, ratifying one’s own 
beliefs, approving one’s own wishes, con- 
firming one’s own purposes. The world 
must be the child’s world, in which the 
unadjusted ego is omnipotent, or tries to 
be; but with this distinction: in the 
emotionally arrested adult, omnipotence 
keeps company with omniscience. Not 
only must one’s will prevail but one’s 
opinions, too. They are “correct” opinions. 
All others are false. There is thus a 
craving not only for compliance with 
one’s purposes but also for conformity 
with one’s views. As well as being the 
arbiter of right and wrong, one has now 
become the final judge of true and false. 
And since, to an adult mind, even though 
its motivation may be childish, this is a 
difficult position to maintain, the ego pro- 
jects itself into the ultimate mysteries of 
the universe and calls its own projection 


God, who thereupon is brought in as an 
unassailable authority. The omnipotent 
ego is now completely fortified; no one 
can take issue with it on the basis of man- 
to-man; to oppose it is sacrilege, to dis- 
believe it is blasphemy; for it has united 
itself with its own projection and this pro- 
jection must be worshipped as God. 

Persecution is now much easier. It is 
not oneself the heretic is challenging; 
the challenge is directed against the 
Deity. And so emerges religious perse- 
cution. It is right to oppress the heretic, 
for the heretic is frustrating not only one’s 
own will to dominance: he is rebelling 
against the dominion of God. 


Omuniscience wants omnipotence 

Or, if we wish to see the same phenom- 
enon with God left out of it — and psycho- 
logically, it is the same phenomenon — 
one’s own will is projected as that of “The 
People,’ the will of the people being 
identified with that of Stalin or of some 
other dictator, or of Manifest Destiny, or 
Historical Determinism, or of any other 
substitute, equally mystical, equally hal- 
lucinatory, standing in the place of the 
self-projected God. For let it be noticed, 
when it is the “Will of the People’ that is 
being venerated, every possible precau- 
tion is taken against the people being con- 
sulted. It is not the will of the actual 
people that the communist is concerned 
with, but a projection of his own wishes 
which he calls the “Will of the People’; — 
and this ‘will,’ which is really his own will © 
disguised as a lofty concept, he intends to 
enforce as soon as he gets the oppor- 
tunity, irrespective of whether the actual 
people desire him to do so or not. He, 
too, is omniscient and. hopes to become 
omnipotent; and if this is not his expecta- 
tion for himself as an individual, he 
nevertheless is identified with it through 
his apostles and leaders, his hi 
which is the apotheosis of his own 
mutiny. bbe beet it is the same 


~ 
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Shing with any orthodoxy, theistic or god- 
less, and the urge to persecution is the 
same. 
Majority vote creates Trinity 

But perhaps at this point we should 
illustrate. Let us take up the question in 
the context of Christian history; and let 
us choose, within that context, one of the 
occasions which church historians ask us 
to view with reverence, as an intervention 
of God, quite untouched by anything 
mean or sordid. I refer to the Council of 
Nicea, in 325 A. D., which, by a majority 
vote, installed Jesus of Nazareth in the 
Trinity, demanding of the Christian world 
that he be worshipped as an eternal, un- 
created being, equal and one with God. 

This vote was brought about very 
largely by an astute politician, Athanasius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in spite of the fact 
that many bishops, probably a majority, 
either openly or secretly disapproved of 
the resolution. They were Arians, fol- 
lowers of Arius, who considered Jesus to 
be a divine person but not a part of a 
trinity or on an equality with God. Be- 
tween Athanasius and Arius there had 
been a great debate, and between their 
followers a great political struggle. - Once 
the vote was taken, the Athanasians de- 
manded that Arius be driven into exile 
and Constantine, the Emperor, agreed. 
It was not bearable to the Athanasians 
that anyone who did not think as they did 
be allowed to remain in office. It was a 
challenge to their omnipotence, a denial 
of their omniscience. The collective 
child-ego demanded that the Arians be 
persecuted and that Arius himself be 
banished from the Empire. 
Arius no angel either 

Constantine, however, being on the 
whole a just man and also curious, invited 
Arius to come to see him before leaving 
for exile. After a long conference, the 
Emperor decided that Arius was not a 
heretic at all and recommended that he 
be restored to his episcopate. The 
Athenasians were naturally furious and 
willing to defy the Emperor. Some of 
the bishops, however, being secretly 
Arian and feeling much encouraged by 
the attitude of the Emperor, held a coun- 
cil at Tyre and deposed Athanasius from 
his Alexandrian diocese, and for two years 
Athanasius was an exile in Gaul. In spite 
of the Council of Nicea, therefore, the 
Arians again became dominant and the 
Trinitarians seemed to face defeat. 

At this point, it would be pleasant to 
conclude the illustration, leaving yy, to 

that the Arians were all fine 

Bete nad that only the Trinitarians did 
the persecuting.t_ But I must give you 
i The Arians, although much closer to the Unitarian 

ition, theologically, than the Athanasians, were 

ot in actual fact Unitarians. The bedrock prin- 
ciple of Unitarianism is freedom of belief, not any 
z 


| icular doctrine. The Arians had not accepted 
principle. 
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The urge to persecute 


the truth. Arius went once more to see 
the Emperor, and told him that he was 
not in opposition to the Nicene Creed, 
that the furore was all caused by Athana- 
sius. He did believe the Nicene Creed, 
said Arius, though with certain subtle 
reservations. He told the Emperor in 
theological language what his reserva- 
tions were, but the Emperior, not being a 
theologian, understood scarcely a word of 
it. Which, I am afraid, is what Arius in- 
tended. So the Emperor gave him his 
backing and commanded the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to restore him to his 
former rights and privileges. Arius, too — 
and I am sorry to say it — was trying to 
win by strategem. 

Triumph by massacre 

But in his hour of victory, he was over- 
taken by sudden calamity. The Athana- 
sians said that God slew him, and the 
Arians said that he was poisoned. From 
the description of his death, I think we 
can be fairly sure that if God slew him, 
he did it with the aid of an accomplished 
pharmacist. However that may be, when 
Constantine heard of Arius’ death, he re- 
flected that he might have been a heretic 
after all, and wavered in his pro-Arian 
policy. Nevertheless, when the time 
came for Constantine to die, he sent, not 
for a Trinitarian but for an Arian. 

When Constantius came to the throne, 
Athanasius soon returned from exile, and 
persecution began in earnest. First one 
side, then the other, ejected the bishops 
and murdered the congregations. It is 
considered that during this period more 
Christians were killed by other Christians 
than had been killed by pagans during 
the entire three centuries preceding. 

And at last, not by argument, not by 
persuasion, but by persecution and mas- 
sacre, Jesus of Nazareth was firmly estab- 
lished in the Trinity. This was the Jesus 
who had said, “Seek the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” and who also 
had said, “Love your enemies, bless them 
that persecute you, do good unto them 
that hate you.” This was the Jesus who, 


There are people in modern America, 
unfortunately, with a quite decided 
urge to persecute, people who pee- 
vishly demand omnipotence, who de- 
clare their own omniscience, even 
though they do so too cleverly, too 
shrewdly to give themselves away to 
the multitude. These childish emo- 
tions are just as much in evidence 
as ever they were, and so is this fear 
of divergent opinion, and this re- 
sentful feeling of inferiority. They 
are the source of the urge to per- 
secute. 


through manipulation and mass murder, 
was ensconced within an incredible dog- 
ma; and if the Arians had won, it would 
have been through manipuluation and 
mass murder that he would have been 
kept out of it. 
Jesus vs. Christianity 

Thus has it been through all the Chris- 
tian centuries, or almost all; so that one 
wonders sometimes how it happened that 
the pure essence of the religion of Jesus 
managed to survive. Yet somehow it did. 
It was this reflection, no doubt, that 
caused Voltaire, the great French skeptic, 
to exclaim that “Christianity must be 
divine since it has lasted 1700 years de- 
spite the fact that it is so full of villainy 
and nonsense.” And which also caused 
him to ask, with his tongue in his cheek, 
“After our own holy religion, which 
doubtless is the only good one, what re- 
ligion would be least objectionable?” 

What a far cry it all is from the gospel 
of Jesus, the man who “set a little child in 
the midst,” not as an example of the urge 
towards omnipotence, but as a symbol of 
innocence and sincerity, and who ex- 
horted his followers to forbearance and 
humility. 
Sour grapes 

Down to now, however, we have 
thought of the urge to persecute as 
though it came only from this one source 
—the craving for omnipotence, the desire 
to make the world conform to one’s own 
wishes. For the most part, this is indeed 
the source. Perhaps, in the broad sense 
and adequately interpreted, it is the only 
source. But if so, it has other emphases. 
There are those, for instance, who give 
up the wish to dominate, probably be- 
cause they knew that they do not have 
the capacity for it. Their emotional force 
is too feeble, their inner drives too weak 
and vacillating. In this event, they turn 
to persecution less because they need to 
feel confirmed in their omnipotence than 
because they want to be consoled for 
their inferiority. They can be happy only 
if there is nothing better than themselves. 
They resent the good in the world and 
the good in other people. They are rep- 
resented by the famous though anony- 
mous citizen of Athens who was en- 
countered on election day by Aristides 
the Just. He did not recognize Aristides 
and it therefore seemed to the latter a 
good opportunity to find out what people 
were thinking about him. “Are you going 
to vote for Aristides?” he asked. “No,” 
the citizen replied. “Why not?”, asked 
Aristides, “has he not given you honest 
government?” “Yes,” the citizen replied, 
“I suppose he has. But I am tired of 
hearing him called ‘the Just.’” So the 
citizen was going to yote against him. 
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Persecution through fear 

There is also in the urge to persecute 
an element of fear. If there are people 
who do not believe as you do, it becomes 
harder to fight your own doubts. If you 
believe in a literal heaven, for instance, 
and you meet a man who doesn't, it be- 
comes a little less certain that heaven 
exists. Here is a man, with a mind, an 
intellect, similar to your own, and he has 
come to a different conclusion. Your own 
conclusion is therefore to that extent un- 
settled, Here, also, is a man who has 
dismissed the possibility of something 
which, presumably, he would like to be- 
lieve in. It is therefore conceivable that 
he has advanced beyond you emotionally. 
This is an unpleasant thought. You do 
not like this man. He threatens your 
confidence in your own opinions. He is 
“taking heaven away from you.” If he is 
an influential man, a man of high intelli- 
gence, you dislike him that much the 
more — and you do so because his high 
intelligence intensifies the threat. You 
are made to reflect that your own intelli- 
gence is probably less high. So you must 
fight this man or perhaps give up—or 
hold in jeopardy — the heaven you have 
set your heart upon. You therefore per- 
secute him as irreligious; you call him an 
atheist. You tell yourself and your neigh- 
bor that since this man does not accept 
the prevailing beliefs in religion, very 
likely his behavior is also bad. He is 
probably a threat to society, wicked, 
immoral. And so, out of fear, as well as 
from your other motives, you feel the 
urge to persecute. 

Organized witches 

Sometimes, these persecution sources 
all flow together. Within a single mob 
you will have the dominating type of per- 
secutor, the frightened type which I have 
just described, and also the type that per- 
secutes from a feeling of inferiority. (All 
these emotions can also be found in the 
same individual, of course, but usually 
one or other of them is dominant.) If 
enough people come together under the 
pressure of excitement, and if they are 
manipulated by skillful leaders, the re- 
sult is a malignant fever, and we have 
race riots, religious persecutions, political 
purges, witch-hunts, pogroms and the 
like. 

Nothing could be more reckless than to 
suppose that these things belong to the 
past and that no one need fear their re- 
currence —at any rate in America. Un- 
happily, there is a certain amount of per- 
secution fever in America right now. We 
have seen the persecution of public 
officials, for reasons no more substantial 
than those of the witch-hunts of the 
seventeenth century. When I said this 
the other day, in conversation, some one 
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remarked that there was an important 
difference: that there really are com- 
munists whereas witches did not actually 
exist. This is quite wrong. Witches did 
exist. Whether they could do the things 
attributed to them is another matter, but 
there is no doubt whatever that some of 
them thought they could. There were 
well organized orders of witches in both 
England and France, and the heads of 
the orders were sometimes members of 
the nobility. Whether there were witches 
in Salem is another question to which, 
very likely, no one knows the answer. 
Even these actual witches, of course, did 
not deserve the fate meted out to them — 
not usually, at any rate. 
is—the point of greatest importance 
when we make a comparison — that hun- 
dreds of women who were not witches 
were killed. Sometimes they were killed 
just because they were more beautiful 
than other women thought they should 
be; or because they gave too much evi- 
dence of vitality. Or because some one 
had a grudge to settle. Many times the 
trials were utter mockeries of justice; in 
some cases, when the execution of a 
death sentence was by drowning, both 
the authorities and the populace were 
content to let the circumstances of the 
drowning settle the woman’s guilt or inno- 
cence. If she floated, she was obviously 
a witch; if she sank she was innocent. But 
in either case, she was dead. The fact 
that if she sank, she would be given 
Christian burial as an innocent person, 
must have been rather frugal solace to 
the victim of such practices. 

Let’s be adults 

Well, our modern witch-hunts seldom 
kill their victims; they just ruin their lives 
or take away their chance to make a 
living. Certainly, we have to protect our- 
selves from dangerous conspiracies. It 
is obviously vitally important that we 
identify traitors and subversive persons 
and eliminate them from positions where 
they could do the country harm. But in 
doing it, it is also important that we avoid 
the urge to persecute. Our motivation 
must be adult, our thinking responsible, 
our emotional attitude wholesome. And 
we must require the same of other 
people, or Jet them see that we shall not 
respect them. 

There are people in modern America, 
unfortunately, with a quite decided urge 
to persecute, people who peevishly de- 
mand omnipotence, who declare their 
own omniscience, even though they do so 
too cleverly, too shrewdly to give them- 
selves away to the multitude. These 
childish emotions are just as much in 
evidence as ever they were, and so is this 
fear of divergent opinion, and this resent- 
ful feeling of inferiority. They are the 


But the point - ; 
- suasion. 


source of the urge to persecute. 
Real belief is confident 

In her dramatic poem, Conversation at 
Midnight, the late Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, whose true stature her country 
has not yet realized, wrote these words: 
“What a man believes, he lives with 
quietly.” She did not mean that he kept 
his beliefs a secret, that he was not will- 
ing to utter them, that he had no zeal to 
advance them. Not in the least. What 
she meant was that he did not get into a 
panic when he discovered that a lot of 
other peple believed differently. His own 
confidence was not undermined because 
other people did not share his convictions. 
He had no urge to persecute. On the 
contrary, he expected to win through per- 
He was devoted to free and 
open inquiry. He thought that truth 
would prevail through its own intrinsic 
persuasiveness, if it were given sufficient 
opportunity, and if the votaries of truth 
would be patient. It was in this sense 
that “what he believed, he lived with 
quietly.” 

Nor did she imply that he would not 
fight for the right of truth to be freely 
debated. She did not mean in the least 
that he was wholly passive, unconcerned 
at a threat to liberty, or not ready to die, 
if need be, for what he counted finally im- 
portant. All she meant was that he was 
confident enough, secure enough in his 
own faith, his own purposes, to be resist- 
ant to stridency, invulnerable to intimida- 
tion, completely proof against the urge to 
persecute. 


The ‘cult of Jefferson’ 

It is not easy to maintain that level in 
these difficult and dangerous days. But 
it has been maintained in days just as dif- 
ficult and almost as dangerous. Jefferson, 
for instance, maintained it; and I am 
sorry to. see that recently the Catholic 
Church, in one of its magazines, has been 
attacking Jefferson.2 Even his physical 
courage has been called into question. It 
is necessary, says this magazine, to dis- 
courage “the cult of Jefferson.” It is 
sad, very sad indeed, to see words like 
these in print at a time like this. Are we 
to forsake Jefferson for AthanasiusP Or 
even for Arius? Jefferson was a better 
Christian than either of them, and much 
closer to the gospel of Christ. Among 
other things, he had outgrown the urge 
to persecute. And he refused to counte- 
nance persecution in any of its forms. 

If Jefferson is an American exemplar, 
and I am sure he is — just as I am sure 
that he will survive, unharmed, all de- 
rogatory references to him — if Jefferson 
is an American exemplar, then it is un- 
American to persecute. If Jesus is a 
Christian exemplar—and certainly the 
* America magazine, June 3, 1950. ; 
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With the general theme of “Religion and Secularization,” the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom held a Regional Scandinavian 


__ Conference at the University town of Lund, Sweden, last summer. Mr. Cahill, Amer- 
_ ican member of the Executive Committee, and director of the AUA’s Department of 


World Churches, read a paper at the Conference which, at the request of friends, he 


adapted for use in the Register. 


Christianity on the defensive 


Unless Church adopts more constructive 
role it will commit sociological suicide 


By EDWARD A. CAHILL 


HOW DOES THE WORLD OF ToDAyY look at Christianity? The assumption behind this 
question is that the world looks at it quite differently from what it did in times past. 
The history of the development of this difference is essential to an understanding of 
what the present world demands of Christianity in general and of liberal Christianity 


in particular. 
More people less & less influenced 

The Christian Church at the height of 
its power was almost absolute in its deter- 
mination of cultural, political and eco- 
nomic patterns, Since then it has moved 
through various degrees of dominance. 
Today it finds itself a sort of vestigial in- 
stitution tolerated by society as long as 
it does not make too much trouble. Its 
value, as far as society is concerned, is 
almost solely that of a conserving institu- 
tion. To the careful observer it is soon 
apparent that more people are less and 
less influenced by organized religion. If 
we are frank about it, we must admit that 
the Church, as an institution, has be- 
come a ceremonial church, an instrument 
for measuring social status, and a conser- 
vative political force. 


When I say, “a ceremonial church,” 
I mean that more and more the func- 
tion of the Church, as far as lay peo- 
ple are concerned, is to provide the 
ceremonial background for birth, 
marriage and death, plus a diminish- 


_ ing ceremonial function at civic and 


state affairs. When I say that the 
Church has become an instrument for 
measuring social status, I mean that 
church membership has become a cri- 
terion of class position rather than a 
witness to a particular way of life. 


Prophecy yields to “‘status”’ 


In America, and I believe in Britain, 
one’s membership in a particular kind of 
church is a rough index of one’s social 
position. We have society churches, mid- 
dle class and lower class churches. Inso- 
far as the church has become a symbol of 


- class position in its various degrees, it has 


lost its universal community-wide func- 
tion. As far as-the church as a “bulwark 


of the state” is concerned, we have an 
area of self-analysis which is delicate. The 
parallel growth of Protestanism and na- 
tionalism has resulted in our Protestant 
Churches becoming for all practical pur- 
poses “national churches.” On the sur- 
face the problem seems quite different in 
America and Europe. The difference, 
however, is less profound than it seems. 
In America we ie no state churches 
and our Constitution specifically prohib- 
its the state from favoring one church 
over any other. In fact, however, the 
Protestant Churches of America represent 
the American Church, and we are caught, 
as is the European, on the horns of the 
nationanlist Christian dilemma. 

These trends have all been observed 
in past generations by students of the 
church and of social trends. Max Weber 
in his chapter “The Spirit of Capitalism” 
says: “Any relationship between religious 
beliefs and conduct is generally absent.” 
What he is saying is that in any commu- 
nity accepted standards of conduct are 
more general or universal than those im- 
plied by church membership. To put it 
another way: it would be impossible for 


an outsider to pick out the members of ° 


a church by observing the conduct and 
behavior of the people in the community. 
In the business world, for instance, men 
who have no church connection behave 
within the same framework of accepted 
conduct as churchmen. 

From the point of view of the practical 
organizational problems of maintaining a 
church institution, we can catch a 
glimpse of the degree to which the church 
has been influenced by the social struc- 
ture in which it exists. The church in a 
very real sense has become “Big Busi- 
ness,” and as an inevitable result, it has 


become susceptible to the competitive 
strains of the economy. 

The situation which confronts us is 
this: the Christian Church has moved 
through its history from a position of al- 
most absolute dominance in the deter- 
mination of cultural, social and economic 
patterns to its present precarious position 
on the periphery of cultural determina- 
tion. The process which has carried the 
church from its position of almost abso- 
lute dominance to its present position on 
the periphery is called the secularization 
of our culture. 

Dangerous dichotomy 

Dr. Sorokin, the Harvard sociologist, in 
his book The Crisis of Our Age, attempts 
to measure the degree of secularization 
statistically. It has become the habit of 
churchmen and sociologists like Sorokin 
of Harvard to categorize all culture, 
which is not distinctly religious in the 
traditional sense, as secular. By using 
these hard and fast categories of secular 
and sacred we succeed in dividing our 
world into two mutually exclusive areas of 
cultural expression. If one follows these 
hard and fast categories, one cannot help 
but draw the same conclusion that Soro- 
kin makes, namely, that the sacrecl has 
diminished to the point of nothingness 
in its ability to motivate and condition 
our world. 

In my opinion, it is a mistake for lib- 
erals in the field of religion to fall into 
the trap of this dichotomy. It is too easy 
aitogether to define the word sacred in 
terms of the self-consciously religious, 
and thus exclude vast areas of human 
concern and expression from the scope of 
sacred religion. Once traditional dog- 
matic Christianity had succeeded in crys- 
tallizing its categories of religious and 
non-religious, of sacred and secular, it 
tied itself to their limitations in terms of 
the evolution of culture. The Christian 
institution has paid a heavy price for its 
dogmatic supernaturalism. Without con- 
tinuous appeal to reason, without contin- 
uous testing of concepts and categories, 
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open-mindedness and social flexibility 
disappear and the church becomes locked 
in a circle of consistent self-enclosed error 
which it has mistaken for eternal truth. 
Liberal Christianity, if it is successfully to 
fulfill its vote in society, must always be- 
ware that kind of absolutism and the hard 
and fast categories which are implied by 
dogmatism. 
Between two worlds 

In the process of cultural change and 
evolution a great change has taken place 
in the alignment of social forces. The old 
equilibrium has been destroyed. Our cul- 
ture has been transformed from one in 
which the church—the sacred—was in a 
position of dominance to one in which 
the initiative has passed to other institu- 
tions. In reality the old culture has been 
destroyed and the new culture has not 
yet been born. Churchmen, in describing 
their present status, tend to explain this 
breakdown of the old culture by categor- 
izing the present lack of equilibrium as 
secularization. Whatever we call it, the 
fact remains that the relationship of the 
Church to the world and its culture is 
different: from what it: was. With this 
understanding ‘of the unchanging super- 
naturalism of traditional Christianity, I 
would like to discuss some of the factors 
which operated culturally to bring about 
the so-called secularization of the world. 


Life became good 

The tight closed cosmology of the Mid- 
dle Ages shattered, the discovery of the 
New World became an historical symbol 
for what happened. The discovery of the 
New World was both the discovery of a 
place and an idea. The actual existence 
of a new world released man from the 
confinement of a closed world system of 
thought. New horizons were opened be- 
fore him. Constructive avenues of escape 
became available and life became adven- 
turous, not only for those who sailed 
across the sea, but for the masses who 
stayed at home and dreamed. Physical 
wealth poured back to the Old World 
and the actual physical lot of people be- 
came more bearable. The discovery of 
the New World threw old regions and 
old institutions into new relationships. 

Not only was there a new world in the 
field of geography, but there was a new 
world in the heavens as well. Man’s 
spirit slowly shook off the chains of bond- 
age and, as his life began to seem good 
to him, his concern for the next world 
declined. He learned to take his reli- 
gion or leave it alone. Life itself became 
good. This world, and not the next, 
began to absorb man’s attention, and 
when the Church attempted to teach him 
doctrines which flew in the’ face of his 
hopes and dreams, he began to relegate 
that Church to a subsidiary position in 
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the complex of social institutions. The 
dogma of Salvation used for centuries b 
a dominant and powerful Church to club 
the soul of man into submission no longer 
was effective. He rediscovered and began 
to have confidence in his ability to solve 
problems himself. Science and me- 
chanics developed under the stimulation 
of man’s curiosity to see new worlds, and 
out of his growing optimism about life 
itself. The Church all during this period 
attempted with inflexible tenacity to 
maintain its hold upon mankind in terms 
of past concepts and functions. The in- 
evitable result was that ever increasing 
areas of social expression were defined by 
the new world of the spirit in terms 
which had nothing to do with the hard 
and fast category of the sacred. 
Sociological suicide 

All of these factors operating over cen- 
turies have produced a so-called secular 
world of practical affairs which has super- 
seded the Church in its daily and con- 
stant influence upon the lives of human 
beings. The people of the Western world, 
when confronted with the choice between 
an inflexible religious dogmatism and the 
new world of science and practical affairs, 
have decided against religion as a prime 
motivator and influence in their lives. The 
religious institution has been relegated to 
the position of a ceremonial institution 
and conservator of value. That this is 
important no one will deny, but when 
compared to the creative role which the 


Church might have played, we can see- 


how much has been lost. The amazing 
thing in this whole process is that the 
traditional Church, while crying out 
against the dangers of secularization, has 
stuck to the old concepts. By maintain- 
ing this hard and fast division of culture 
in the two mutually exclusive categories 
of sacred and secular, the Church has de- 
faulted to the other institutions of society 
its dominant role as prime determiner of 
value. This is too bad, for not only is 
the Church the loser, but science, eco- 
nomics, all of culture is denied the value 
creating service of vital religion thor- 
oughly integrated into its world. 

If there is any one thing of which 
I feel sure, it is that the Church can 
no longer function constructively as 
it has traditionally. It must reorient 
itself, transform itself in terms of 
what has happened to our culture 
over the past several centuries. It 
must recognize that new occasions 
teach new duties. To attempt to con- 
tinue to function as of old is to court 
sociological suicide. pois 

Institutional momentum is a powerful 
force and those who. decide, as liberal 
Christians, to remain within the frame- 
work of traditional Christianity must be 


By maintaining the hard and fast 
division of culture in the two mu- 
tually exclusive categories of sacred 
and secular, the Church has de- 
faulted to the other institutions of 
society its dominant role as prime 
determiner of value. 


prepared to be absorbed most of the time — 
in holding the line against the enveloping — 
force of the established patterns. To ad- — 


vocate change and shift of emphasis 
against this background is to court rejec- 
tion by the traditional Church. The 
liberal wing of the established Church is 
always inhibited in the application of its 


principles and the logical working out of 


its destiny by the necessity of being ac- 
cepted by the majority within the insti- 
tution who do not share the liberal posi- 
tion. Over and over again it is the liberal 
minority which must make the compro- 
mise, if it is to continue to exist within 
the framework of the established Church. 
To continue to do so in the face of the 
world’s need for organic unity is to deny 
the liberal Church any chance of playing 
a major role in the determining of the 
future state of the world. 
Smug superiority 

The use of these words sacred and 
secular assumes that the sacred is some- 
thing different from and superior to the 
rest of life. When these categories are 
applied they divide the ordinary man 
within himself at a time when the unified 
self of the mature person is demanded. 
The Mediaeval Church had and produced 
a unity and equilibrium; the Liberal 
Church must regain it. It cannot be re- 
gained, however, in the old terms; it can- 
not be regained by trying to bring to life 
a dead past. The old days have gone 
and the new unity must be projected 
upon a new level demanded by the new 
circumstances. The Liberal Church, if 
it is to fulfill its role, must lead the way 
and point the new direction. It must 
recognize as a prerequisite that the tradi- 
tional Church has lost the initiative in 
cultural determination. It has lost this 
initiative just because of its smug su- 
periority; just because it has divided the 
values of society into sacred and secular. 


Ethical infants 

As the equilibrium of the old culture 
has disappeared, a competition of value 
systems has developed. The existence of 
these contrasting value systems is ap- 
parent to a very large proportion of the 
population and not just to philosophers, 
theologians and anthropologists. The 
contrast in the field of value is not only 
between two massive political systems, 
but is present within the cultural system 
of the Western world. Christians have 
begun to question the fundamental values 


of a civilization which has produced an 
abundance of material achievement and 
which has not matured enough to know 
_ how to use its achievement construc- 
_ tively. General Bradley has said, “Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical 
infants.” This crisis in value has been 
intensified by a new factor—the sheer 
_ rapidity of change. In the face of rapid 
change people and institutions are reluc- 
tant to desert accustomed values. In all 
the great cultural systems of the past, 
values have been imparted precisely be- 
cause they were stable, because people 
half-consciously or unconsciously felt 
they could rely on their values as repre- 
senting the distilled essence of experi- 
ence. However, as Whitehead points 
out: “The whole of this tradition is 
warped by the vicious assumption that 
each generation will substantially live 
amid the conditions governing the lives of 
its fathers and will transmit those condi- 
tions to mold with equal force the lives 
of its children. We are living in the first 
period of human history for which this 
assumption is false.” 


Belief in God as revealer, judge and 
punisher has unquestionably weak- 
ened in the Western world. Formal 
participation in a church can no 
longer be regarded as a symbol of 
belief or conviction. An increasing 
number of people, while still wearing 
the label of church membership, are 
acting as if they had abandoned the 
old beliefs. For millions the powerful 
Christian sanctions for conformance 
to established values have lost their 
effective force. This is not to say that 
any other institution of society has 
succeeded in finding the formula for 
the re-establishment of stability in 
the field of value. It is to say, how- 
ever, that the Christian Church has 
lost the initiative and is ineffective in 
the determination of behavior. 


We cannot sit still 


Faced with this problem, we in the 
Church can, and many do, beat a retreat 
te the older orthodoxies. We turn back- 
wards and attempt to dress up the ele- 
ments of the old system with new terms. 
The dynamic circumstances of our age 
demand much more from an institution 
which calls itself religious. Whatever 
the rest of Christianity does, that branch 
of the Christian institution which calls 
itself liberal must be sure about this; 
namely, a new approach consistent with 
the achievements as well as the demands 
of our times is needed. As a prerequisite 
for fulfilling our role in history as liberals, 
we must understand that we cannot sit 
still, resigning ourselves to the chaos, and 
wait for the miracle of a new religion to 


We must begin to understand that 
there is an alternative between ’dog- 
matism and anarchy — between a gospel 
of despair and one of superficial optimism. 
Always and everywhere men have said, 
“This is good, this is bad — this is better, 
this is worse.” All cultures have had 
their categorical imperatives which have 
gone beyond survival or pleasure. The 
important thing is not the content of these 
value judgments but the fact they have 
been made. It is not a sufficient answer 
to brush this aside as ethical relativism 
and then beat a hasty retreat into dog- 
matic absolutism. 

These new circumstances present a 
challenge to liberal religion. We have 
the opportunity of providing to our cul- 
ture the integrating factors necessary if a 
dynamic stability is to be achieved. It is 
time, I believe, for liberal religion to 
begin to produce the logical categories, 
the empirical methods and techniques to 
deal with behavior in terms of moral 
value. There is a lot of talk these days 
about despair, and the optimistic view of 
man’s nature and potentiality has fallen 
into disrepute. It is unfortunate that re- 
ligious liberalism has been so closely 
identified with the superficial optimism of 
the past century. The liberal religious 
institution made the mistake of identify- 
ing itself with a specific doctrine rather 
than with a basic method and attitude of 
approach. The alternative to superficial 
optimism is not a doctrine of despair, but 
rather a more courageous and enlightened 
approach to the problems of mankind and 
social organization. 

‘There is only man’ 

The liberal movement must take the 
lead in breaking down the barriers of 
thought, concept and behavior which at 
present divides man within himself. 
There is no economic man as distinct 
from religious man — there is only man. 
We need a philosophy and a religion for 
the whole man, in which the integrated, 
articulate being which is man finds articu- 
late expression consistent with his experi- 
ence. This philosophy must be consis- 
tent with, and not separate from, the con- 
tent of man’s cultural, social, and scien- 
tific knowledge. Liberal religion must 
never think of itself in terms of su- 
periority to man, society, economics, etc. 
It must merge itself into the social whole, 
content, but proud, to play its role in 
man’s attempts to solve his problems. 

No back doors 

Liberal religion must develop the 
courage and initiative to break loose from 
traditional Christianity in its institutional 
form. There is no future for a liberalism 
which desires to enter the ecumenical 
movement through the back door, and 
which maintains the label Christian by 
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“means of verbal casuistry.. “Ordinary 
‘ eT ae eat Bhi Gude aes , 


human beings today are not’ Gncerned 
with other-worldly ‘salvation. At ‘least 
their day-by-day behavior gives evidence 
that they are acting as if they did not 
believe in it. This state of affairs is what 
is called secularization by the traditional 
Church, which is no answer at all. 

Our culture needs a value-creating re- 
ligious institution to act as a catalyst in 
the process of developing an integrated 
social equilibrium in which the individual 
human being may find the opportunity 
for healthy spiritual growth and maturity. 
I believe that liberal Christianity and 
liberal religion everywhere can fill this 
need. 

Danger and opportunity 

This is not a superficial optimism and 
there is nothing foolishly ideal about the 
hope that liberal religion has this kind of 
future. If we dare to shed old concepts 
and categories and clear out the old 
words and attitudes which carry the dead 
weight of centuries, we shall have the 
chance to make the kind of contribution 
to man’s spiritual growth and maturity of. 
which the world is in desperate need. 
These are dangerous times. Change is so 
rapid that qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive factors result. To stand still is to 
die and yet to move without conscious- 
ness of direction and value is meaningless, 
This is the disequilibrium of which the 
social scientist speaks. The Chinese sym- 
bol for crisis is made up of two elements; 
one is danger—we know what that means 
— the other means opportunity. 

Our liberal optimism today, in the face 
of danger, survives because of the oppor- 
tunity inherent in this time of crisis. 
There is danger, yes, but think of the 
opportunity which is ours: The oppor- 
tunity to make available to the world a 
creative religion consistent with and inte- 
grated into the totality of life and human 
experience. 


THE SUPPLIANTS 
“Give us a miracle, Lord,” they prayed, 
So I filled their hands with seeds. 

“This is no miracle, Lord,” they said, 
And flung them in the weeds. 
They flung them down in the prairie grass, 
Wide in the open prairie, 
And turned their backs on the inland lake 
That cornflowers, blooming in summer, 
make 
As blue as the robes of Mary. 
“Cive us a miracle, Lord!” they cried, 
So I gave them a skyful of stars; 
But they entered their houses and closed 
their doors 
And tightened their shutter bars. 
They never looked out of their doors to 
gaze 
At the stars in their timeless swinging; 
They never knew that the Milky Way 
Glowed with a light more bright than day 
Nor that all the stars were singing. 
Phyllis-Anne Steinberg 
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A chemical engineer in the Oak Ridge atomic plant, Mr. Coughlen is a past presi- 
dent of the Oak Ridge branch of the Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church. An active 
member of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers and of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, he is a representative of the thousands of “unchurched” who discover 
Unitarianism and then for the first time join a church. 


Atom scientists in the Bible Belt 
Liberal beachhead ean be established 


in spite of South’s traditionalism 


By CHARLES COUGHLEN 


I CANNOT SPEAK religiously for any or all scientists, but I will present my views regard- 


ing one section of them — those in Oak Ridge. 


The term scientists as used herein 


includes not only those lettered in the sciences but also all those whose ideas and 
methods of thinking have been conditioned by the daily contacts with scientific 


personnel. 


Many Unitarians seem to feel that 
scientists, of all people, are Unitarians 
at heart, and would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to affiliate with a Unitarian church 
if they knew it existed and understood 
what it stands for. They feel that there 
is almost an inevitability about this — it 
seems so right to them that they cannot 
see how anyone can escape the conclu- 
sion. 

Scientists, by the very nature of their 
thought processes, are slower to endorse 
unorthodoxy in religion; the theses must 
be examined and tested before accept- 
ance. Acceptance, when it comes, is 
usually more firmly fixed. 

Oak Ridge scientists are not flocking to 
Unitarianism. A large number are aware 
of it and are subjecting it to examination. 
In many cases filial loyalties, plus carry- 


over from childhood training, have tied . 


the individual to orthodoxy until it has 
become a comfortable habit. The Sun- 
day mind is cut from a different cloth 
than the weekday one. 


Beyond religious definitions 


Another class of scientists is repre- 
sented by those whose religious convic- 
tions are essentially Unitarian, but who 
feel no need for affiliating with a liberal 
religious organization. Their conclusions 
were reached independently, and it is 
felt that the active philosophies resulting 
can be effected just as independently. 
There are many in Oak Ridge among 
the so-called unchurched who practice an 
active Unitarian philosophy. This group 
represents potential members, but it must 
be appealed to and stimulated along lines 
beyond religious definitions and/or cas- 
tigations. It must be convinced that the 
united efforts of similar philosophies, 
actively expressed, will yield results far 
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in excess of the summed _ individual 
efforts. 

Influences here, as elsewhere, oppose 
the extension of Unitarianism. The first 
I consider is the traditional acceptance 
in the South of the status quo. Tradi- 
tionalism is still strong generally and is 
especially strong in regard to racial ques- 
tions. Thus a philosophy which departs 
from traditional religious concepts is 
viewed suspiciously, even though the sus: 
pcion is based on the mere knowledge 
that the philosophy does depart from 
tradition. A church whose purpose con- 
tains the expression, “regardless of color,” 
is immediately suspect and perhaps never 
really examined. 

Another adverse influence is our loca- 
tion within the well-known Bible belt. 
Little need be said on this, beyond point- 
ing out that the incessant ultra-orthodox 
propaganda, daily as well as Sunday, 
must have some influence; and that many 
scientists of Southern extraction stem 
from Bible-belt families. 


Now for the brighter side 


Many Oak Ridgers have escaped both 
instilled traditionalism and Bible-belt 
orthodoxy. Further, those who employ 
scientific thought processes regularly are 
more apt to depart intimately from older 
religious philosophies. That there is 
present here a willingness to consider 
new concepts is indicated by the presence 
of a World Federalist group and the 
Association of Oak Ridge Engineers and 
Scientists, in addition to our own Uni- 
tarian group. Given proper leadership 
of our movement, the prognosis is excel- 
lent for the establishment in the very 
near future of a solid core of Unitarian- 
ism (numerically larger than now) 
around which the influences of time and 


scientific thought would build a really in- 
fluential group. 

What do we need here? We need a 
Sunday School which will fortify our in- 
formal home-training — giving oppor- 
tunity for the children to grow in their 
understanding of people, of nature and of 
God. We need strong, active, trained 
leadership. We need progressive inspira- 
tional preaching, consideration of the 
path ahead —local, national and inter- 
national—and not a central theme of 


' non-orthodoxy which, if constantly re- 


peated, can result within thinking minds 
in the appellation, “an orthodoxy of non- 
orthodoxy.” We need the instillation of 
the active principle within the local 
group so that it may be demonstrated 
to the community that in addition to 
talking a good religion, we are also prac- 
ticing it. 
Stalwart beachhead 

There are perhaps few areas in which 
the implanting of Unitarian philosophy 
could be more advantageous than here 
at Oak Ridge, among the men and 
women who are developing what may 
well prove to have the most far-reaching 
social impact in recorded history. The 
challenge is great and the opportunity 
unique—to establish in this strongly 
traditional section a stalwart beachhead 
of liberal thought. 


URGE TO PERSECUTE 
(Continued from page 14) 
churches claim that Christianity is 
founded upon Jesus — then it is un-Chris- 
tian to persecute. Just as it is childish, 
the product of a morbid immaturity, a 

sickness of the soul. 


The angry sky 

“Had the doctrines of Jesus been 
preached always as pure as they came 
from his lips,” said Jefferson, “the whole 
civilized world would now have been 
Christian.” Yes, Christian by persuasion, 
Christian by sincere conviction! For re- 
ligion, as Jesus summed it up, was love 
to God and love to your fellow-man. But 
how can you love God if your heart is full 
of bitter enmities and poisonous resent- 
ments? How can you love your fellow- 
man and at the same time persecute him? 

How can you even love yourself? Yes, 
let us ask that question, too. For is it not 
self-hatred, in the end, that you are run- 
ning away from? Self-hatred, yes, and 
self-contempt: self-doubt and self-fear. 
From all this we need to be saved, and 
our whole civilization redeemed and 
cleansed. If the night of our present 
miseries is ever to end, and a morning of 
new hope dispel the darkness of an angry 
sky, it will be because we have learned to 
love the light and to open our lives to it; 
lives from which our shame and penitence 
have washed away all bitter things. 


q 


__Lewis A. Dexter has written a book on techniques of social action called So You 
Want To Do Something About It for which the Society for the Psychological Study 
| of Social Issues is trying to get a hearing. He is the author of articles in such period- 


t’s easy to be against sin 


icals as the Public Opinion Quarterly and was formerly lecturer at Bryn Mawr and 
tesearch associate at the University of Chicago. 
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Effective social action means 
specific behavior directed at specific evils 
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PEACE OR POPULATION or race relations or city planning — the greatest danger 
which confronts us is the false assumption: “Conquer we must for our cause it is just.” 
Those trying to break down the barriers of racial discrimination may really be on 


By LEWIS A. DEXTER 


The facts are different. Look at the 
ecord. How many of those who have 
wone before us, the crusaders for equal 
consideration of the segregated, the 
enemies of the tenement, the workers for 
world order have failed! That is why we 
are facing these problems now! Can we 
attack them more successfully? The naive 
and blindly hopeful may believe that 
Everest can be scaled with a tricycle and 
a bottle of liniment or Beelezebub sub- 
dued by a child’s toy trumpet. This is 
written for those of sterner stuff, con- 
serned to know what makes the opposi- 
tion tick. 
_ As a starting point, we must realize 
that we are fighting the customs, the 
habits, the traditions, the folkways, the 
mores, the vested interests, of society, 
ind that it is extremely difficult for any 
sroup to change its accustomed method 
nf behavior about things which matter 
) it. 
iy » boors and buffoons 
_ Let us consider a case in point which 
hows how strong the resistance to social 
hange can be. Clearly, English spelling 
s time-consuming and unreasonable. It 
3 estimated that reformation of spelling 
vould save 15% of the expenses of typ- 
g and printing and many months in a 
hild’s tiesto. For nearly three quar- 
ers of a cen there has been a “Sim- 
ed Spelling Leag” to which Andrew 
gie gave over $280,000. Yet, in 
3, when President Theodore Roose- 
ordered the Public Printer to direct, 
in all government publications, three 
ed words would be spelled accord- 
ag to the of the “Leag,” he was 
abjected to the most violent criticism, 
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e side of right; those advocating city planning on the side of decency; those 
tuggling for international peace on the side of humanity. So they feel: 
eople would listen to us, the problem would be solved. 


If only 


not only by political opponents, but by 
educators and literary men. Said The 
New York Times, “The press, we think, 
can be trusted to render entirely nugatory 
this arrogant and outrageous attempt. 
... The Chief Justice informed the 
Solicitor General of the United States that 
the Supreme Court would not accept any 
citations using the reformed spelling, de- 
spite the President’s order to the contrary. 
At the first session of Congress, after the 
order had been issued, a resolution was 
agreed to, without a dissenting vote, that, 
“the Government Printing Office should 
observe and adhere to the standards of or- 
thography in generally accepted diction- 
aries of the English language.” In more 
recent years, simplified spelling has made 
practically no headway, and anyone who 
tries to use it is in danger of being classed 
as a crank, a boor, or a buffoon. Hence, 
of course, the spelling employed on these 
pages is orthodox. 

This case had deliberately been chosen 
to show the inherent difficulties in getting 
groups to make changes. There are not, 
in regard to simplified spelling, any of the 
really intense deep-seated prejudices and 
interests which make it difficult to discuss 
or create new patterns in “race” relations, 
or in international affairs. Nevertheless, 
even here the obstacles to rational and 
desirable reform have, so far, not been 
overcome, : 

The Dorothy Dixes 

This does not mean, of course, that it is 
impossible to bring about necessary re- 
forms; but it should make us cautious in 
assuming that we are going to win, just 
because right and reason are on our side. 
A comparison is in order, No commander 


ever won a campaign merely because his 
side was morally superior. Fortunately for 
us, however, that is only half the truth. 
In warfare the weaker side can win and 
often has won through superiority in 


strategy or tactics. There was David 
against Goliath. 

Similarly, skill can win for social re- 
formers, even though the odds against 
them are great. The anti-slavery leaders 
of the nineteenth century, the advocates 
of parcel post, the enemies of child labor, 
the battlers for women suffrage, the 
Dorothy Dixes, the Wilberforces, the 
Susan B. Anthonys, the supporters of 
pure food and drug laws, all overcame 
obstacles which sometimes seemed insur- 
mountable. Of course, they were helped 
by objective social conditions; but it is 
probable that the changes for which they 
fought would not have occurred‘at all, or 
at any rate not so soon, without their ef- 
forts. The belief upon which this article 
is based is that social reform succeeds 
when purposeful people cooperate with 
the sociological possibilities of their time. 
Sin and Calvin Coolidge 

We should always state our objectives 
precisely. That sounds simple. “Of 
course,” one might comment, “we should 
never forget the nature of the evil that 
we are fighting, whether it be race prej- 
udice or substandard housing or war or 
whatever.” 

In one sense, our final objective is as 
easy as that—to overcome race prejudice 
or substandard housing or war or etcet- 
era. But if we simply put it that way, 
we shall not see some important points. 

It is absolutely essential to the de- 
velopment of effective strategies of 
social action to insist that, concretely 
and practically, our objective is not 
just the conquest of some evil in gen- 
eral, but rather to get specific people 
to change specific behavior. 

The familiar story of Calvin Coolidge, 
returning from church, illustrates the is- 
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sue. He was asked what the preacher had 
talked about. “Sin,” was his reply. 

“What did he say about it?” 

“He was against it.” 

Now, either the preacher was ineffec- 
tive or Coolidge was a poor listener. For 
a sermon of real power should say more 
than that. To make use of the notion of 
resisting sin—to have it affect people’s 
lives—one must be against certain, specific 
sins, at certain places and times. 

This can be stated, indeed, in terms of 
four crucial words, what, where, when, 
and how. What are you going to do 
about the problem? Where are you 
going to do it? When? How? In 
answering these questions, one would 
have to state clearly just what is to be 
changed, where and when. 


Strategy different from courage 

This article could be called “the strat- 
egy of defined objectives.” “Objectives” 
may be called “defined,” when there has 
been a serious attempt to state aims by 
answering the four questions just sug- 
gested. 

It is often hard to make such an effort. 
There are at least three difficulties in the 
way. In the first place, there is a tremen- 
dous temptation to lash out at the evil, to 
plunge into the combat, and to forget that 
the practice f forethought differentiates 
strategy from mere courage and devotion. 
Consequently, people often attack the 
nastiest situation which they know of, 
rather than that about which they can 
most effectively do something. For in- 
stance, much of the agitation in Northern 
newspapers and by Northern liberals 
against Senator Bilbo was rather waste- 
ful. Bilbo was not worse in his influence 
than many of his Senate colleagues; he 
was simply better able to rile those who 
disagreed with him. His power, and that 
of John Rankin and others of their kind 
rested upon a group of Northern as well 
as Southern reactionaries. Hence a cam- 
paign against Congressman X in Philadel- 
phia or Chicago or Boston, an actual 
member of the reactionary coalition, 
might have been more effective; a deter- 
mined effort might have beaten him in 
1946, and cost less time and money than 
the fight on Bilbo. 

Let the chips fall 

Another barrier lies in the fear of hurt- 
ing people. The nearer home the sphere 
of action lies, the greater this danger, and 
the more we dislike to run the risk. It is 
easy to urge feople in distant lands to 
cast out the motes or even the beams from 
their eyes—but it is harder when people 
near us are involved. Perhaps the Bilbo- 
baiters who refrained from what would 
have been effective action were influ- 
enced by this fear, as well as by their 
desire to “lash out at evil.” 

Northern churches or trade-unions 
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or newspapers talked against Bilbo, 
without hurting anybody much. .But 
supposing they had gone ahead and 
named the names of reactionary con- 
gressmen from their own districts ... 
newspapers of big northern cities 
there would have been trouble! The 
could safely describe the misdeeds of 
‘Theodore Bilbo of Mississippl wno 
had few friends at the North; it could 
wot aevote a similar amount of attexu- 
tion to the reactionary attitudes of a 
congressman from the city itself, run- 
ning for re-election, or at least would 
not do so for two reasons: (1) such a 
one probably would not be as dra- 
matic a “villain” as Bilbo and, (2) he 
almost certainly would have influen- 
tial friends who could not be offended 
without trouble. Nevertheless, a 
newspaper can do more in its own 
community than it can about a senas 
tor from another state. 


If you, in your district, make your 
motto; “Fight Bilboism at home first; it 
Mississippi second .. . .” you will face 
similar problems. Perhaps one of the re- 
actionary congressmen has a nice, attrac- 
tive, agreeable wife who is a devoted 
member of the local church missionary 
society. Such situations make it painful 
to name names, and to decide on the 
most effective strategy. Let the chips fall 
where they may. You can’t be too “nice” 
a person if you want to be an effective 
social actioneer. You've got to be will- 
ing to have someone’s feelings hurt—if 
necessary! . 

Obviously, we must also seek always 
for effective ways of attaining objectives 
which do not mean hurting people; un- 
fortunately this is much more readily 
said then done. For example, in ar- 
guing for world government or the 
United Nations, it is frequently possible 
to avoid offending people through di- 
rectly challenging “national sovereignty” 
and “independence” and yet to make 
one’s point as clear as if these cherished 
conceptions had been criticized; much 
argument in support of the National 
Health Insurance program has not been 
fully effective because it has failed to 
take account of a basic objection many 
doctors have to the proposal. This is 
their fear that whatever the law may 
say they will become pawns of a bu- 
reaucracy, rather than “independent” 
professional men. Because the Surplus 
Marketing program of 1933-41 was set up 
to aid the farmers and avoid waste, it 
created much less enmity than it would 
have if it had been presented (as the 
WPA for example was) as a means of 
“helping the poor.” The School Lunch 
program which was perhaps of necessity 
put forward as a means of helping the 
underprivileged, acquired many more 
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To be perfectly honest, we must 
recognize that a concern for inter- 
national good-will, international jus- 
tice, and world government is with 
five people out of ten too often a 
cheap way of appeasing their con- 
sciences. 


bitter enemies. Also, it is vital that those 
who argue for a cause show themselves 
as willing to suffer for it in person as ta 
let others suffer for it. Had a consider- 
able fraction of those of us whose hearts 
bled for France in 1940 shown ourselve 
willing to pledge “our lives, our fortune 
and our sacred honor” to support th 
French people in their fight, perhap 
French morale during and after the Bat- 
ue of France would have been higher. 


To be perfectly honest, we must recog 
nize that a concern for international goo 
will, international justice, and world gov 
ernment is with five people out of ten too 
often a cheap way of appeasing their con 
sciences. It means they can suppo 


today, the United Nations is perfectly re 
spectable; nobody is really openly agains 
it; and so endorsing the United Nation 
does not mean any real sacrifice. Neithe 
does it mean by itself much in the wa 
of contribution to human bettermen 
When supporters of the United Natio 

are willing to tackle in their own locali 

the factors and prejudices which mak 
genuine world organization difficult the: 
they will have to face difficult problem 
like civil rights and over-population—t 
name just two. 


Easy to shout 
A third barrier to the development o 
effective strategy in social action is that i 
is always simpler to shout than to stud 
It takes time and thought and painstak 
ing analysis to find out what is wises 
You can spend a couple of hours happil 
and dramatically cursing out Rankin an 
all he stands for; whereas it takes muc 
time and effort to find out whether a pa: 
ticular congressman in a given congre 
sional district could and should be beate 
For example, a group of progressiv 
had been making all sorts of bizarre an 
wonderful suggestions about how t 
“deal with” Rankin. When they wer 
asked: “How does your own congressma: 
stand on civil rights?” it turned out 
only half even knew who their congres 
man was; and not one of them kn 
whether the mcumbent congressman 
going to be opposed in the coming p 


maries. 


“Dr. Wilbur is the outstanding scholar in the Unitarian Fellowship, whether in 
\ or Europe, and his great history of the origins and development of Uni- 
ianism, of which the. concluding volume will soon be published, is a monumental 
work. In this paper, which he read before the Unitarian Historical Society last May, 
ve gives his own account of how he came to undertake his great task, and of the long 
series of steps leading to its completion. It is a fascinating tale of scholarly adven- 
ture and ingenuity, and its autobiographical character makes it an illuminating picture 
of the indefatigable industry, keen sagacity, and high devotion with which a great 
scholar does his work. The paper will be printed again in the next issue of the 
Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical Society, and that issue will include also a com- 
plete bibliography of Dr. Wilbur's subsidiary writings.” 


— HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


Journey into history 


How 40 years, 8 languages & 10 countries 
helped discover Unitarianism’s past 


By EARL MORSE WILBUR 


AS I NOW BRING TO AN END the researches in the history of our religious movement, 
which have occupied me increasingly during well over forty years, and the writing 
that has been my chief work for the past fifteen, it has seemed to me that it might 
be worth while for me to tell you how the work began and how it has progressed 
through the years, together with some experiences that have enlightened it which, 
though they do not belong in the text of the history, may yet add to your interest in it. 


_I did not undertake this work in pur- 
uuance of a considered plan, nor because 
felt that I had any special fitness for it, 
1or had I the remotest notion that I was 
-ommitting myself to a life-work. It was 
n fact only by the merest accident that 1 
ook my first steps in it at all. It fell out 
n this way. 
In the spur of the moment 
In the autumn of 1904, as I was trying 
0 lay the foundation of a new divinity 
chool in California, a student asked me 
f I could suggest a subject with which, 
”y taking one hour a week for one term, 
¢ could complete his required sched- 
e. On the spur of the moment I 
oo an elementary course in 
nitarian history. It appealed to him; 
nd although I knew no more of the sub- 
ect than I had gained from a casual read- 
ag of Allen’s Brief Sketch, I managed 
hrough the term to keep one jump ahead 
fhim. So the tale began. But had any 
eer then forewarned me that I was 
dertaking a task that would increas- 
agly claim my devotion as long as I 
ould live; that it would require that I 
st first of all gain a working knowledge 
eight languages beside my own (two 


1 order to have a personal knowledge of 
lands where our faith has been pro- 
ssed I must spend some four years in 
*n Continental countries; and that in 
rch of the books in which the materials 
or our history are to be found, I should 


have to search in the catalogues of some 
seventy libraries, mostly foreign, I should 
doubtless have abandoned the project 
forthwith. Fortunately, a preview of 
these demands was withheld from me; 
and when I gradually discovered them, 
I was able, with patience and persistence, 
to meet them one by one. It has been a 
prolonged labor, and by no means an 
easy one; but it has been a rare privilege 
to dig in unplowed fields; for fortunate is 
the scholar that can find for his research a 
field where others have not already been 
at work before him, leaving it for him 
merely to supplement or revise what they 
have done. 

As I began to explore this field, my first 
discovery was that available authorities 
were few and rare. It appeared that no 
one, in any language, had ever under- 
taken to write any thing that deserved to 
be called a real history of the whole Uni- 
tarian movement. It is true that a Uni- 
tarian bishop in Transylvania had com- 
piled in 1775 an extensive history of 
Unitarianism in his own country, but it 
lay buried in two unpublished Latin 
folios at Kolozsvar; also that a Swiss 
scholar, before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, had published a work 
on Protestant Anti-trinitarians before 
Faustus Socinus; and that about the same 
time a German scholar had compiled a 
history of Socinianism. But though these 
were both within their limits and for their 
time creditable works, written from the 


sources, yet each covered only a section 
of the whole field, and they were all prac- 
tically unavailable for English readers; 
while for England nothing had been 
done; and America had only Professor 
Allen’s brief sketch of the whole move- 
ment. It was the discovery of this fact 
that transformed what had at first been 
only a vague dream into a definite plan 
which laid its mandate upon me and has 
prescribed my main work to this day. 


Rehearsal 

In teaching the subject I gave the 
course as a rule every other year; and as 
my studies widened, my one-hour, one- 
term course lengthened to one of two 
hours a week throughout the year. This 
repeated survey of the subject some fif- 
teen times was an excellent rehearsal 
which led to constant improvement, for 
it gave me opportunity gradually to ac- 
quire the languages I needed, and gave 
me time slowly to build up a library to 
work with. First, came the languages. 
Like most Bachelors of Arts of my gen- 
eration, I left college knowing Latin, 
French and German only well enough to 
read them laboriously with the aid of a 
dictionary, while by myself I had also 
picked up a smattering of Italian, and in 
my first pastorate had gained from a 
stranded Dutch scholar a nodding ac- 
quaintance with Dutch, though I had 
nothing like a practical working know]- 
edge of any of them. I therefore used 
every opportunity to become more pro- 
ficient by browsing through all the for- 
eign periodicals we received, so that in 
five or six years I was able to use them 
all handily. At the same time I made a 
careful card-list of every reference to the 
subject that I noticed in my reading, un- 
til eventually I had a multilingual bib- 
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Journey into history 


liography of over 10,000 titles, with an 
indication, where known, of the libraries 
where I might hope to find them. This 
list served as a guide for my reading, 
showed me what libraries I must visit, 
and what books I should try to acquire. 
To discover these I pored over cata- 
logues of second-hand European dealers 
for twenty-five years, and succeeded at 
length in picking up one by one many 
rare and important works until I had a 
large proportion of those that were still 
to be found; so that we have for a good 
while boasted that our library at Berke- 
ley has the largest well-balanced col- 
lection of Unitariana in the world. 


War intervenes 


I now saw that it was time for me to 
learn Polish, without which I could do 
only superficial work in a very important 
section of our history. Fortunately I had 
early formed friendship with Professor 
George R. Noyes,! who taught the Slavic 
languages at the University of California, 
and had said he should be glad to ad- 
vance my studies by teaching me Polish. 
I therefore registered as a graduate 
student at the University and studied 
Polish for a year (1911-1912). I assure 
you that this was no child’s play for a 
man approaching 50, for this language 
cost me more labor than all the others 1 
had studied put together; but by review- 
ing the grammar repeatedly in the next 
four years I at length felt prepared to go 
to Poland for research in the history of 
Socinianism in its first home. In the au- 
tumn of 1916 I, therefore, filed an appli- 
cation for sabbatical leave in the coming 
year. It was true that World War I had 
already broken out; but the wise men said 
it was bound to last only a few weeks, for 
the nations at war would all be bankrupt 
in less than three months. Nevertheless 
the war dragged on until, when my leave 
arrived in 1917, a visit to Europe was so 
far out of the question that my plans 
were hopelessly blocked. I had therefore 
to change them radically and spent the 
next eight months at Cambridge, where I 
had generous access to the riches in the 
University library, with its abundance of 
material on Servetus; for I had now 
picked up Spanish at a summer-school 
session for use in connection with him. 
Here, also, a door to the Hungarian lan- 
guage unexpectedly opened for me; for 
I learned of an educated Hungarian em- 
ployed in a foreign bank in the north end, 
whom I employed to translate for me a 
small history of the Unitarians in Transyl- 
vania which I discovered in the library, 
and he also gave me a little introduction 

1 His grandfather of the same name, professor 
at Harvard Divinity School, was a prominent 


scholar among the leaders of our movement a 
hundred years ago. 
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to the language. Not only this, but there 
was now living in Boston a Harvard grad- 
uate who had been in government service 
at Budapest and had learned the lan- 
guage; he was also acquainted with Uni- 
tarians there. Him I employed to go 
carefully with me through the whole file 
of the Hungarian Unitarian magazine, 
fortunately in the library, and translate 
for me all important historical articles so 
far as they served my purpose. Thus 
equipped I returned to Berkeley prepared 
to begin serious work on my project. 


American professor 


At about this time our Department of 
Religious Education was planning a new 
series of Sunday-school texts and asked 
me to prepare the volume on Unitarian 
history. I was glad to do this, but the 
task proved so much longer than either 
they or I anticipated, what with the 
prior claims of my teaching and my re- 
fusal to let myself be hurried into doing 
slip-shod work, that the book, Our Uni- 
tarian Heritage, was not published until 
1925, and by this time I was again on 
sabbatical leave, so that the preface was 
dated from Rome. Being able now with- 
out distraction to devote my time to 
my main purpose, I left my family in 
France and set out for Poland, stopping 
enroute for a few days’ exploration in li- 
braries at Jena, Leipzig and Berlin, where 
a letter bearing a gilt seal and the sig- 
nature of the president of Harvard se- 
cured me every courtesy and privilege 
open to a foreign scholar. Arrived in 
Poland I spent ten busy and happy weeks 
filled with study in the charming old 
city of Krakow. I have never felt more 
alone or more homesick than in my first 
night in that city of 100,000 where, so 
far as I could learn, there was no one 
that had ever crossed the Atlantic; but 
the uniform kindness of those that I met 
led me afterwards to say that if I were 
offered six months in some European city 
of my own choice, I should choose Kra- 
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Some reviewer has written that [my 
book] will doubtless be the defini- 
tive work on the history of Unitarian- 
ism. I should be the last to make 
such a claim for it; although it is not 
likely that any one in the future will 
have the access that I have had to 
valuable sources in Poland, Trans- 
sylvania and Germany, of which I 
suppose that many must now have 
been destroyed or hopelessly scat- 
tered. 


kow. Professor Noyes, who had precede 
me there by two or three years, ha 
given me letters to several professors : 
the University, who received me wit 
great cordiality; for a visiting professc 
from far America was a rare event. Thos 
that I met took interest in my project an 
were eager to assist me. One of th 
faculty, indeed, was so kind as to retur 
from his vacation and devéte parts of tw 
days to giving me reading references i 
the line of my investigations; and whe 
I proposed to visit the neglected grave ¢ 
Socinus out in the country, he volur 
teered to go with me, and gave me intre 
ductions that later were of high value. 


Adventure in Rakow 
This first visit to Poland covered onl 
about two months; and, as I soon di: 
covered that much more time than th 
was needed, I devoted myself chiefly t 
learning what the libraries at Krako 
contained that I might use when I shoul 
be able to come again. The languag 
too, although I had made considerabl 
progress in it, was still a barrier; althoug 
I took courage when I was accosted on 
morning by a peasant from the countr 
asking for a direction, and found myse 
able not only to understand him but t 
give an answer that he, too, understooc 
Besides the work that I accomplishe 
in the libraries at this time, I was abl 
to make two very interesting visits t 
places that had been important in Un 
tarian history. The first of these was t 
Rakow, the chief seat of the Sociniar 
in their most prosperous period. It lie 
in the country only about forty mile 
from Krakow; but to reach it, I had t 
take a morning train and lie over th 
afternoon and half the night at a junctio 
point, whence a little narrow-gauge tra 
brought me to Rakow soon after light 
the second day. There I spent a dre 
morning plodding around the mud 
streets, photographing and reading i 
scriptions until afternoon, when I w. 
summoned to the office of the police w 
were suspicious as to my purpose 
taking pictures of the shabby little to 
Having satisfied them, I made my w: 
over muddy country roads with rain no 
steadily falling, to a neighboring villa 
where I sought the owner of the man 
to whom I had a letter. I was h 
pitably received, given a bed to r 
in while a servant took my wet clo 
to dry out in the kitchen, entertain 
the family in telling them stories a 
America, was given a hearty dinn 
and was then driven back over 
sodden roads, piloted by a torch- 
horseman, to my nine o'clock train, whi 
brought me back to the main line at 
night. Thus ended a most 
able but very inter aaa though 
taught me nothing a the \ 


amous capital of our faith in Poland, ex- 
cept that it was, at the time of my visit, 
a very shabby Jewish village. The only 
other Unitarian that ever visited it seems 
to have been the Rev. Alexander Gordon 
of England.? 
The last Socinian church 
| My other visit was to Andreaswalde in 
_ East Prussia, where the last surviving 
Mchurch of Socinian exiles existed for a 
_ hundred and fifty years, until it expired 
early in the nineteenth century. Again 
Thad to travel by night from Warsaw to 
_ the Prussian border. Arrived at my des- 
_tination, I had but a mile’s walk from the 
station to the place I sought, where I 
_ easily identified the manor-house where 
the last Socinian proprietor had dwelt a 
century before. The present owner 
proved to be a bluff Prussian junker, but 
he showed me the pool by the road where 
the Socinians had immersed their mem- 
_ bers by night, the hill-top cemetery where 
they had buried their dead, and the peas- 
ant’s home in whose common-room they 
had worshiped. The house had been half 
reconstructed only in the past summer; 
and the rest of it, including the place of 
worship, was to be torn down in the 
coming season. So far as I know, I shall 
remain the only Unitarian that ever 
visited the place.? Still following Socinian 
trails, I came next to Konigsberg, where 
I found a letter of Socinus in the Univer- 
sity library and had it photographed, to 
Danzig and Poznan where there were 
libraries to explore, and then to visit a 
German scholar near Wittenberg who had 
followed up many old trails of the last 
_Socinians, and so back to my family in 
Paris. 
Trail by statue 
Here I now took up the trail of Serve- 
tus; found a statue of him; saw at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale the manuscript of 
a supposed first draft of his Restitutio, 
. and one of the three known copies of the 
original work, of which the librarian was 
so choice that he hardly allowed me to 
take it into my own hands, until the arri- 
val of another caller diverted his atten- 
tion; looked up the records of Servetus’s 
trial before the Medical Faculty; and 
discovered a rich store of materials in the 
Protestant library. The trail led me next 
Lyon, where Servetus spent some time 
as proof-reader and writer of medical 
tracts, and to Vienne near by, where he 
wrote and printed in great secrecy his 
fatal book, was tried by the Catholics for 
eresy, escaped from prison, was burnt in 
and is today commemorated by an- 
other statue. Following his trail next 
into Spain, I sought in vain for yet other 
tues reported to be at Barcelona and 
ssa. From Saragossa I made a 


3 See contem: account in The Christian 
Register, June 23, 1923, p. 627 f 
see a 


Tune ; 
rticle cited in’ note 2, pp. 628, 634. 
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memorable excursion to Servetus’s early 
home at Villanueva some sixty miles 
away. Accompanied by my tweive-year- 
old son, who was reluctant to have his 
father go alone into the wilds of Northern 
Spain with no one to account for him, I 
took an early morning train to a little 
town where we had to take a private con- 
veyance, and were delighted to find a 
little Ford station wagon which in half 
an hour brought us to the village we 
sought. There we found the old Ser- 
vetus residence, the church where he had 
worshiped as a boy, and a votive paint- 
ing given five years after his death by his 
mother and brother (perhaps in expiation 
of his heresy), and showing portraits of 
them at prayer. Going on to Madrid, I 
found yet another statue, a sculptured 
medallion portrait of him in the court of 
the Medical Faculty, and a street bear- 
ing his name; and crossing back into 
France, I came to the city of Toulouse, 
where his discovery of the Bible marked 
the turning-point in his experience, and 
saw the church where he worshiped. 

Turning from here to Italy, I likewise 
sought for traces of Socinus. At Siena [ 
visited his birthplace and his early home 
on the estate of his grandfather; found 
on a public building sculptured medallion 
portraits of both Laelius and Faustus 
Socinus and an alleged contemporary 
portrait of Laelius, and secured casts of 
medals of both, as well as copies of some 
Socinus manuscripts in the communal li- 
brary. 
Three little words 

My next experience was to make the 
long jump to Transylvania, where our 
churches have survived the persecutions 
of over three centuries and a half. Once 
more leaving my family at Vienna, I pro- 
ceeded to Kolozsvar, not without some 


4 See narrative in The Christian Register, August 
20, 1925, p. 813. 


e e e e e e e 
Had any seer forewarned me I was 
undertaking a task that would... 
require that I must gain a working 
knowledge of eight languages beside 
my own; that in order to have a per- 
sonal knowledge of the lands where 
our faith has been professed I must 
spend some four years in ten Conti- 
nental countries; and that in search 
of the books in which the materials 
for our history are to be found, I 
should have to search in the cata- 
logues of some seventy libaries, 
mostly foreign, I should doubtless 


have abandoned the project forth- 
s e e e J e e 


inconvenience from the authorities both 
in entering and in leaving the country. 
The brethren at Kolozsvar were bound- 
less in their attentions, and the Dean of 
the Theological School (now Bishop 
Kiss) even insisted on my taking lodgings 
in his office, declaring that those at the 
hotel would be intolerable. I at once 
began taking lessons in Hungarian to sup- 
plement my scanty knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and soon acquired an international 
reputation for my proficiency in it. It 
happened this way:— 

When I asked Dr. Kiss what provision 
could be made for my laundry, he re- 
plied, “Give it to the caretaker, and she 
will attend to it.” I did so, and mean- 
while mastered enough Hungarian to say, 
“Hany?” (how much), and “Kozonom 
szepen” (thank you); so that when she 
returned the work I was ready for her 
and fluently spoke the necessary three 
words; whereat she beamed her pleasure 
and went out into the corridor exclaiming, 
“Why, the American professor speaks 
Hungarian perfectly.” The legend spread, 
I know not how; so that a few months 
later, wher. I returned to Boston, I was 
congratulated on my linguistic accom- 
plishments. But my reputation was based 
solely on my pronunciation (correct, I 
hope) of only three simple words. 

A conversation in Latin 

The library at Kolozsvar had never had 
expert supervision and was poorly ar- 
ranged, but I found what I most wanted 
and was delighted to find it largely in 
Latin. But one of the librarians of the 
University, in charge of ancient books, 
sent me word that he had some old works 
that might interest me, and that he would 
be glad to show them to me. I therefore 
went at the hour appointed; and assum- 
ing that he would, of course, know Ger- 
man, I addressed him in that tongue. 
He replied brokenly, “Alas, I am no lin- 
guist, I speak only Hungarian.” And T 
could not yet speak Hungarian, I thea 
recalled that a friend of mine, Professor 
of Latin at Berkeley, once told me that 
when he had occasion as a student to con- 
sult the Vatican library at Rome and 
knew little Italian, he introduced himself 
saying, “Americanus sum. Loquerisne 
Latine, Pater?” The answer was “Loquor, 
but I also speak English.” This gave me 
a hint, and I tried it on the librarian. 
Happily he said, “Yes,” so that for the 
next hour or so we talked about his books 
in Latin, which I had indeed read copi- 
ously in my recent studies but until now 
had never tried to speak. 

End of the Sabbatical 

But preparation for writing the history 
of our movement involved not only read- 
ing books and manuscripts, but also visit- 
ing churches and buildings and places 
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that have been connected with the his- 
tory. It was therefore not the least in- 
teresting part of my visit to Transylvania 
to make a personally conducted tour of 
the ancient churches in Szeklerland, 
under the guidance of one of our min- 
isters who had spent a year at Meadville. 
This tour gave me an intimate view of 
these interesting churches, remote from 
railroads, and enabled me also to visit 
Gyulafehervar, which was the capital 
while King John reigned, where David 
was his Court Preacher, and where he 
was later tried for innovation and sen- 
tenced to prison, and to Deva where he 
was imprisoned and miserably died. 

As the end of my sabbatical leave was 
now approaching, and in the short time 
remaining I could hope to do no effective 
work on the Continent, I crossed over to 
England in time for the centenary meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which were to fall early in 
June. Too little time remained for me 
to begin the study of English Unitarian 
history, but I employed it in getting ac- 
quainted with English Unitarians; met 
many of their leaders; preached in several 
of their churches; addressed anniversary 
meetings of our Irish brethren at their 
General Synod at Belfast; and spoke at 
the Provincial Assembly of our churches 
in Lancashire and Cheshire at Liverpool. 
All the experiences of these happy weeks 
were, of course, richly worth while in 
themselves, but they also provided a 
broad background for understanding the 
history and spirit of our movement in the 
British Isles. At midsummer I returned 
to my work in the United States. 


Translation drudgery 

It will be realized that in this varied 
year abroad I had made little progress 
toward the composition of the history; 
but I had made an extensive survey of 
the whole field, whose details I should 
need to work out later. Meantime I 
needed to explore further some important 
details requiring closer study. There, 
for example, was Servetus. The external 
facts of his life I had well in hand al- 
ready; but I was forced to admit that I 
should have no right to deal with his 
thought until I had made myself master 
of at least his more influential writings, 
and this called for translation of them into 
English. To this work I therefore de- 
voted most of my spare time for the next 
year or more, translating with meticulous 
care Servetus’s first two works on the 
Trinity, providing them with introduction 
and notes, and tracing to their sources 
all his numberless citations. It was at 
length handsomely published by the Har- 
vard University Press, and it won me (to 
my surprise) reputation as the best liv- 
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ing authority on Servetus.5 Another task 
of drudgery now faced me, The only 
contemporary history of our movement 
in Poland is Lubieniecki’s History of the 
Polish Reformation, 1685, a rare book to 
find, and when found a hard one to 
read. Without mastering that I could 
not hope properly to write of our history 
in Poland. ‘That, too, I must put into 
English. It is an invaluable source-book 
for early Unitarian history. The un- 
published manuscript of my translation 
awaits the favorable attention of some 
patron. 


Heaven opens up 
The six years intervening between my 


return from Europe and my next sabba- 


tical were devoted, in such leisure as they 
afforded, to maturing my studies and ex- 
panding my lectures as a basis for the 
actual history, which now began to take 
definite form. My notes were extended, 
gaps were filled out, and the work was 
advanced to a point where I could see 
the scope of the whole and the proper 
relations of its parts. Thus, when my 
next leave came in the early summer of 
1931, I was prepared to devote myself in- 
tensely and intelligently to serious re- 
search, and sailed with high hopes of a 
profitable year. Again accompanied by 
my family, I first spent a vacation month 
in travel, and was just ready to begin 
steady work when, without premonition, 
I received a cable reporting that the 
school I served had suffered a crushing 
financial disaster which at once cut off 
my allowance, and would apparently put 
an end to all my hopes and plans. Quite 
at a loss what to do, I saw that I must 
return to America. And yet, hopeless as 
the case seemed, some little shred of hope 
must have remained; for I remember that 
while waiting at Amsterdam for my 
steamer, I debated whether I should now 
buy an expensive Dutch dictionary that 
I had expected to need or should give it 
up, seeing that there was now no reason 
to expect that I should ever have use for 


5 See Stanislaus von Dun in Borkowski, Spinoza, 
Munster i/w, 1939, iii, 394. ’ 


The rich year of reading in England 
furnished a wealth of material for 
the history, though little for this 
paper; while it also gave me a rare 
opportunity to learn the background 
of our history there and to know 
many of our congregations; for I 
suppose that I preached in more of 
our British churches than any other 
American has ever done. 


it. On the bare chance that some heaven 
might open, I took the risk and bought 
the book, That was, I think, the turning- 
point. For on the steamer there was an 
American scholar returning from a year’s 
study on the Guggenheim Foundation. | 
My wife made his acquaintance, and 
learned that while grants had hitherto 
been limited to persons under 35, the rule. 
had lately been relaxed; so that although 
I had just entered my sixty-sixth year, 
there was the barest possibility that I 
might obtain a grant. I determined to 
take the chance, filed my application in 
New York with an impressive list of 
references, and prepared to wait the six | 
months before the awards were to be 
made. Returning to Berkeley, I found 
that there was no hope of my resumin 
my teaching, and so came back east an 
settled at Cambridge so as to be near 
the libraries, picked up what support I 
could get from pulpit supplies, continued 
my studies in all my free time, and in 
March had notice that a fellowship was 
granted me. 


Precious relics 


With the way now clear again for a 
year of uninterrupted study, I at once 
returned to Europe, first spent a month 
reading in the great library in Berlin, 
and then proceeded to Krakow where I 
studied in its two fine libraries for the 
rest of the year. There is naturally little 
detail in this work that would justify 
telling, but I gladly record that the li- 
brarians and professors were unlimited 
in their helpfulness. Several of the most 
important works, however, which called 
for longer use than my limited time al- 
lowed for, were unfortunately extant in 
only two or three copies altogether. Now, 
in writing to our librarian at home, I 
had casually expressed the wish that some 
one might give $100 for getting photo- 
static copies of these. One of my old 
students saw my letter and, without m 
knowledge, reported my wish to a lady of 
means, of which the result was that in 
due time I received a draft for the de- 
sired amount, which was enough to pro- 
vide our library with prints of all the 
works most needed. One of these was 
the earliest extant edition of the Racovian 
Catechism. No copy of the first edition 
is known; but at Krakow I found a copy 
of the second edition, in which four sheets 
of the obviously first edition had been 
substituted for missing sheets, making a 
unique and precious relic; and these J 
had included in my photostat. 

On almost the same day I made an- 
other discovery yet more exciting. Visit- 
ors to the abandoned grave of Socinus 
had for more than a century been report- 
ing fragments of an Italian couplet exist- 
ing mutilated on his battered monument, 
but they were all incomplete and garbled. 


f course, I much desired to recover the 
iginal text, but could find no clue to it. 
t a Krakow library treasures a precious 
old autograph album of one who had 
been a student in the famous Socinian 
Academy at Rakow early in the seven- 
teenth century, signed by many of the 
most prominent Socinians of the time. 
Now in turning over the pages of this I 
espied some Italian words; and upon 
poking more closely I saw that here 
indeed the whole text of the inscrip- 
on I sought to complete, which no one 
hitherto had noticed. It was the auto- 
graph of a son of the proprietor on 
whose estate was the grave of Socinus, 
where he had doubtless often seen and 
read the inscription; and when we suc- 
ceeded the next year in having a hand- 
some new monument erected, I had it 
inscribed with the original words so 
happily discovered. 


Displaced books 
After finishing at Krakow I spent a few 
days in libraries at Warsaw and then re- 
turned for two more fruitful months in 
Berlin, just at the time when Hitler was 
coming into power. Passing over brief 
visits to Jena and Munich, and to several 
Italian libraries, in each of which I found 
useful material, I hastened, as soon as the 
spring weather allowed, to make a more 
thorough study of Unitarianism in Tran- 
sylvania. At Kolozsvar I found myself now 
not only an honored guest but an old 
friend. I pursued my researches success- 
fully, being much assisted in consulting 
the original works of David by a young 
man lately returned from studies at 
Meadville. But the greatest treasure I 
found there was a history of Unitarian- 
ism in Transylvania by Bishop Foszto- 
Uzoni, dated 1775, in two massive vol- 
umes of Latin manuscript belonging to 
the Bishop’s library. Fortunately two 
other copies also exist in the college li- 
braries at Kolozsvar and Szekely-Keresz- 
tur. It was easy to see that this work 
was so full as to render any other almost 
superfluous. I could also see that ade- 
quate use of it would require a year's 
time. I therefore determined to prefer 
a most audacious request. I addressed 
a letter to the Consistory, saying that I 
wished to give their history the ample 
treatment it deserved but that I could not 
do it without this work, and that it was 
quite impossible for me to remain at 
‘oloszvar for so long a time. Would they 
ierefore, in their interest as well as my 
wn, seeing that two other copies were 
wailable, permit me to take this one with 
me to America, to be returned when I 
used it. I dared not expect that they 
ould consent; but no one could have 
een more surprised, or more delighted, 
van I was when they graciously granted 
request. Transylvanian brethren 
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brought the volumes personally to me at 
Copenhagen at the International Con- 
gress the next year; and I brought them 
to Berkeley, where they were kept in 
safe-deposit until I was ready to use 
them. When I had done with them, war 
clouds hung over Transylvania; and since 
it was impossible for me then to fulfill m 
promise as to their return, I did the next 
best thing and delivered the books to 
Dr. Szent-Ivanyi, who was now in Bos- 
ton. It remains for time to tell whether 
or when the books can safely be sent 
home, or what other disposition of them 
may be thought feasible. 


A century old secret 


Having now no reason to stay much 
longer at Kolozsvar, I went next to visit 
the libraries in Switzerland. At Zurich 
I followed up the train of Ochino and 
of Laelius Socinus; at Basel I found the 
haunts of Joris, a whole trunkful of his 
unpublished manuscripts, and a contem- 
porary portrait of him in the Museum; at 
Geneva in the archives I saw the records 
of the trial of Servetus, which had once 
been secreted for a century, lest Calvin’s 
reputation should suffer if they were 
made public; and visited Farges in the 
vicinity, where the unfortunate Gribaldi 
ended his days and died forsaken. Next, 
I took a memorable journey to the Lower 
Engadine where early Italian Anti-trinita- 
rians once had churches, in the midst of 
incomparable scenery; and hence back 
to Berlin and again to Krakow, where I 
found the new Socinus monument fin- 
ished.6 Finally came the International 
Historical Congress at Warsaw, where I 
had been appointed to read a paper on 
Socinus. 


England is conquered 


It was already beyond the year for 
which my fellowship had provided; and 
early in the spring I had foreseen that 
in that time of financial uncertainty in 
America there was little chance of my 


getting a renewal of my fellowship; and 
6 For accounts of the grave and monument to 
Socinus, see articles in Christian Register, Janu- 
ary 26, 1933, p. 53; November 23, 1933, p. 737 f; 
Inquirer, October 21, 1933, p. 489 f; Christian 
Register, May 7, 1925, p. 448 £; Proceedings of 
Unitarian Historical Society, iv, part 2, 1936. 


° ° ° ° e e ° 
As I began to explore this field, my 
first discovery was that available 
authorities were few and rare. It 
appeared that no one, in any lan- 
guage, had ever undertaken to write 
anything that deserved to be called 
a real history of the whole Unitarian 


movement. 


although I had managed to save enough 
to last through the summer, I could finish 
only my work on the Continent and must 
leave England undone. I therefore ven- 
tured to try whether I could find some 
opportunity in England, and wrote letters 
of inquiry to our two English colleges. At 
Manchester College, Oxford, there was 
no opening, though Dr. Drummond there, 
to whom I had also written, requested 
that I wait a month when he might have 
something of interest to propose. But in 
the Unitarian College at Manchester 
there did happen to be a vacancy in the 
chair of Homiletics which they would be 
glad to have me take for the term at a 
small stipend and living expenses, with 
ample leisure for study in a library rich 
in materials that I needed. I accepted 
with a light heart, and after a few weeks 
heard also from Dr. Drummond, who told 
me (what I had not known before) that 
he was Secretary of the Hibbert Trust, 
and that the Trustee of that Fund had, 
upon his recommendation, voted me a 
Hibbert fellowship of £300 for the year. 
Thus relieved from anxiety, I finished 
final brief studies at Jena and Halle and 
crossed over to England just in time for 
the fall term, and at the end of that went 
up to London to enjoy the rich resources 
of the British Museum and Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library. 


This rich year of reading in England 
furnished a wealth of material for the 
history, though little for this paper; but 
it also gave me a rare opportunity to learn 
the background of our history there and 
to know many of our congregations; for 
I suppose that I preached in more of our 
British churches than any other American 
has ever done. But I must not omit to 
tell of two pleasant incidents, for they 
help to explain how I was enabled to 
continue my studies. I was invited as a 
substitute to attend the annual dinner of 
a famous Book Club in one of the Mid- 
land towns and to respond to the tradi- 
tional Dissenters’ toast, “Civil and reli- 
gious liberty the world over.” My speech 
was apparently satisfactory, for a few 
months later I was asked to supply the 
pulpit there for a Sunday and did so. 
The next morning, as I was leaving for 
my train, my host asked me whether 
there were not some way in which he 
could assist in the work of which I had 
told him. I gave him a truthful answer, 
whereupon he handed me his check for 
£100. 


Not long after this I was asked to dine 
with the Hibbert Trustees at their annual 
meeting. In the course of the dinner the 
President leaned over and asked me 
whether it would be agreeable to me to 
have my fellowship extended. I replied 
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that it was true that I had about six 
months’ reading yet to do for which no 
provision was made. He said that the 
Trustees had thought that that might be 
the case and had voted to make me a 
grant for another half-year. So I con- 
tinued till the end of December; and 
when it was done, I was able to say that 
if I had two weeks more to spend in 
England, I should hardly know how to 
employ them. In the meantime I had 
been able to attend the International 
Congress at Copenhagen and to put in a 
month studying still-neglected materials 
in the libraries of the Remonstrant church 
at Rotterdam and the Mennonite library 
at Amsterdam, both of which had treas- 
ures of manuscript material from Socin- 
ian scholars that had taken refuge there 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 


Journey’s end 

Thus, having finished nearly three 
years of research abroad, I returned at 
the end of the year, ready to begin the 
real work of composing the history. I had 
calculated that the work might be fin- 
ished in five years; but the composition 
proved slow and laborious, and there 
were sundry interruptions; so that ten 
years had passed before the first volume 
appeared in 1945. The second volume 
called for much additional reading, and 
serious illness stopped the work al- 
together for six months; so that only after 
five years more have I reached the end. 

Some reviewer has written that this 
will doubtless be the definitive work on 
the history of Unitarianism. I should be 
the last to make such a claim for it; al- 
though it is not likely that any one in 
future will have the access that I have 
had to valuable sources in Poland, Tran- 
sylvania and Germany, of which I sup- 
pose that many must now have been 
destroyed or hopelessly scattered. But 
there are numerous points which invite 
further exploration and fuller writing— 
points which I could not elaborate as 
they deserved without throwing the his- 
tory as a whole out of proportion—as, in- 
deed, I have already done in the case of 
Servetus and of Priestley, who seemed in 
their time to have embodied it so fully. 
But I am unwilling to lay down my pen 
without suggesting a number of inviting 
themes that should yet be investigated 
and written of at length in order to 
make our history more complete. 

Here is a bare list of such topics: 


THE LIFE OF GIORGIO BIANDRATA. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS DAVID. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
LAELIUS AND FAUSTUS SOCINUS. 

A CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
RACOVIAN CATECHISM, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE REVISIONS 
IN THE LATER EDITIONS. 

THE RELATION OF THE POLISH 
BRETHREN TO PACIFISM. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF THOMAS 
BELSHAM. 
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From Korea to peace: 


Disarmament is the crux of the problem 
of world order, and . . . only disarmament 
in all arms and by all nations will suffice. 
To be feasible and effective . . . disarmament 
must be supported by institutions of world 
law through a world federation of universal 


membership, with a structure of a federal - 


nature, whereby all powers not expressly 
delegated would be reserved to the nations 
and their peoples. 

It is proposed that the authority to make 
binding legislative and executive decisions 
should be strictly confined to matters clearly 
and directly related to the prevention of 
war—upon the theory that the establishment 
by enforceable law of the bare elements of 
world order is the prime object for this 


generation and the essential foundation for ° 


economic and social betterment. 

Parallel, however, with the strictly limited 
powers to enact, decide and enforce should 
go broad powers of inquiry and recom- 
mendation for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of all the peoples 
and the building up of a sense of world 
community. To this end, it is proposed 
that the existing auxiliary agencies of the 
United Nations shall be not only maintained 
but strengthened. 

It is assumed that this creation of a limited 
world government can best be achieved by 
basic revision of the present United Nations 
Charter, and detailed proposals are made 
for Charter amendment, including a plan 
for disarmament by stages and for a United 
Nations Peace Force. 

Since this solution implies a general East- 
West settlement, including agreement on 
Charter amendments, the affect of general 
disarmament as an integral feature of a 
settlement is discussed. This is done in 
order to show that the most thorny prob- 
lems that are insoluble in an armed world 
of sovereign states could yield to negotiation 


a plan 


By GRENVILLE CLARK 


in a disarmed and governed society of 
nations. 

The Korean war will, I believe, once more 
enforce the lesson that it is an illusion to 
expect peace in an armed and ungoverned 
world. te 

The primitive character of the means to 
which we are driven in seeking some sem- 
blance of world order is again thrown into 
sharp relief. Once more it is demonstrated 
that the world lacks even the basic essen- 
tials of world law. It lacks courts with 
compulsory jurisdiction to interpret and 
apply such law. It lacks legal bans against 
the possession of dangerous weapons and 
defined legal penalties on aggression. It 
lacks organized police to suppress the dis- 
turbance and apprehend the individual 
offenders. In consequence, we have had no 
recourse but the method of the frontier— 
to summon the neighbors to pursue and 
punish the “badman” after the offense 
occurs. 


It is better to form a posse than to do 
nothing. But, just as the frontiersman 
learned that enacted law, with courts to 
apply it and police to enforce it, is necessary 
for domestic order, so Korea compels us to 
perceive that the same fundamentals apply 
to the prevention of war. 


It has been well said that in our modern 
age the obdurate adherence to national 
sovereignty and national armed forces rep- 
resents a form of insanity which may, how- 
ever, be cured by a species of shock treat- 
ment. Perhaps it will be Korea that will 
do this job. If so, despite its tragedy and 
risk, the historian may record that Korea 
was the point at which the nations turned 
from their old ways and moved at last to 
a genuine system of world law. [Excerpt 
from A Plan for Peace by Grenville Clark, 
Harper & Bros., 1950. $1] 


THE SALTERS’ HALL ASSEMBLY 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

THE RADICAL STRAIN IN AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIANISM FROM EMER- 
SON ON. ; 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE OLD BOSTON 


CHURCHES IN THE UNITARIAN 
TRADITION 
THE _-RISE, DECLINE AND _ RE- 


COVERY OF UNITARIANISM IN 
THE SOUTH. 

A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 

LOCAL HISTORIES OF ALL THE 
MORE IMPORTANT UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES IN AMERICA. 


I do not mean a merely superficial and 
popular treatment of any of these topics, 
but thorough exhaustive and scholarly 
studies of them. They offer rich fields 
of investigation to any competent stu- 
dents who will undertake them. 

I have now related the story of my 
history; how I came to write it, what dif- 
ficulties had to be overcome to do it at 
all, what it has cost in long years of 
labor, extensive travel and no small ex- 


pense, how hindrances have been re- 
moved by the generosity of friends, how 
I have been able to visit practically all 
the places associated with our move- 
ment,’ how ready friends everywhere 
have been to show me kindness or give 
me help; how many times it has al- 
most seemed as if special providence 
had intervened to open the way when 
it had appeared to be closed. 

The longer I have been occupied with 
the history of Unitarianism the more I 
have realized how rich it is in its impli- 
cations, how inspiring it is to our devo- 
tion, and how full it is of suggestions for 
our present and our future. In so far as 
my work has awakened livelier interest, 
deeper appreciation and more sincere 
devotion to our cause, it has done what 
I have hoped it might do. 


7 About the only place of historical interest to 
Unitarians that I have failed to visit is the site 
os hig ee ie last years at Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania. 


NEWS 


% 
‘British visitor fears U. 


News Editor, EDWARD DARLING 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


S. Unitarian 


‘churches resemble ‘exclusive clubs’; notes 
growth, but misses working people 


In 1983 Margaret Barr, an English Unitarian minister, went to India as a religious 
instructor in a girls’ school. Three years later she moved into Assam to carry on 
the work begun by the Rev. M. C. Ratter who had been sent by British Unitarians 
to give leadership to the Unitarians of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Now, 14 years 
later, she is still actively working with the children and the children of the children 


of these Khasi Unitarians. 


After seeing her on a recent trip to India John Haynes Holmes wrote of her: 
“Margaret Barr has given her life to the people of India. She has endured the most 
primitive conditions of existence and faced direst dangers. To walk days along 
the trails threading the jungle, passing from village to village, is to her just a com- 
monplace phase of her life and service. . . . The Khasi hills know Margaret Barr as 
Chicago knew Jane Addams. She is simple, brave, noble, and incidentally, a fas- 
cinating personality. What tales she has to tell of people in the remote regions of 
India. How precious her friendship with Tagore, Gandhi, and other great Indians.” 

Recently on a visit to the United States, Miss Barr left the following impressions 


of her tour. 


Having spent seven weeks in the States 
and Canada, I suppose it would be quite in 
order for me to write a book about this 
continent! Such, however, is not my inten- 
tion. All I propose to do is to write a short 
article crystalizing a few of the out-standing 
impressions that I have received. 

I suppose the two out-standing general 
impressions are of speed and _ prosperity. 
One wonders if the two necessarily go to- 
gether. Everywhere I have gone in America 
I have seen cars, thousands of them, millions 
of dollars worth of them, jostling one another 
along the streets of the cities or hurtling 
along the speedways at a pace that a 
country cousin from the wilds of the Khasi 
Hills could not but find breath-taking and, 
at times, alarming. The great cities, with 
their traffic controls and one-way streets 
have seemed to me like immense machines 
so well-oiled that it does not often happen 
that any hitch occurs, though one cannot 
help wondering how much more intensi- 
fication of numbers and speed will be pos- 
sible before the whole tremendous machine 


is brought to a dead stop by its own im- 
mensity and complexity. 

And everywhere I have gone in America 
have seen well-dressed, well-nourished 
people, thousands of them, in striking con- 
st to what one sees all too often in India. 
And one of the things that has puzzled me 
ost is why the fear of communism should 
“dominate the minds of so many of the peo- 
ple of the country which has the highest 
undard of living in the world, and conse- 
, surely, the_least fertile soil for the 


spread of communist propaganda. 

But it is not so much of the country as 
a whole that I want to write as of the 
Unitarian movement. And here too the out- 
standing impression is of prosperity, when 
I contrast, not only the poor little churches 
of the Khasi Hills, but also the churches 
I have visited up and down the British 
Isles this year. In England a church is 
fortunate if it can afford one fulltime sal- 
aried servant—its minister. Here in America 
a full-time secretary as well as a minister 
seems to be taken for granted, and at many 
of the churches I have visited, I found others 
also, assistant ministers, education directors, 
etc., employed as full-time or part-time 
workers, 

How envious also I have been of your 
crowded and well-staffed church schools 
and of your splendid buildings as I re- 
called how few of our British churches 
enjoy anything like the same accommoda- 
tion and equipment. 

That Unitarianism is very much alive 
and on the march in this country is very 
clear to a visitor and very encouraging to a 
Unitarian visitor. One thing only I have 
found a little disquieting, and that is the 
apparent absence from the movement of 
the working classes who, in Lancashire and 
S. Wales, for example, form the back-bone 
of our British churches. Can it be that the 
American Unitarian churches bear more re- 
semblance to rather exclusive clubs than 
to all-inclusive churches? God forbid that 
it should be so, though what I have seen 
has raised these misgivings in my mind. 


A DISTINCTIVE CHURCH 
FOR A GREAT CITY | 


SITE OF OUR NEW 


JNITARIAN CHURCH § 


BUILDING 


SUCCESSFUL FUND DRIVE: The Hous- 
ton Press reported recently that “the $100,- 
000 building fund campaign conducted by 
the First Unitarian Church during October 
was successfully completed, and work will 
begin en the modern air-conditioned build- 
ing as soon as the contractor is chosen. The 
Rev. Horace F. Westwood, pastor, an- 
nounced at a congregational meeting this 
week that 120 members and friends of the 
church had contributed an average of $900 
each to meet the goal. There were several 
$10,000 individual donations.” The inside 
story, as members know, is that at the end 
of the campaign there had not been enough 
money raised to build the entire new plant; 
but a group of Unitarian Texans met down- 
town and agreed among themselves that 
each would take a percent of the remaining 
balance, whatever it might be, when all the 
pledges were paid; and these men guaran- 
teed that as of December 31, 1954, the full 
objective of $100,000 would be on hand 
and that they would underwrite it if neces- 
sary. Standing proudly beside the site, 
where ground was broken on New Year’s 
day, is the minister who, like other Uni- 
tarians in the area, agrees that the public 
should be informed about what is going on. 


Perhaps the thing that has given me the 
greatest pleasure of all is the keen interest, 
not only in India and her affairs, but also in 
Gandhi and all that he stood for, that has 
been shown at every one of my meetings. 
The part that I have been privileged to 
play in helping to pioneer the new Gandhian 
Basic Education in the Khasi Hills has in- 
variably been one of the parts of my story 
that has met with the greatest appreciation 
and enthusiasm from all my audiences. 

This is the more gratifying as it has been 
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one of my major aims throughout my tour 
during the whole of this year, first in the 
British Isles and later in America, to try 
and awaken the minds of Unitarians to 
the significance of Gandhi for our liberal 
religious position. All through the years of 
its existence as an organized movement, 
Unitarianism has raised a lonely voice in 
support of the thesis that all true religion 
is from God, and that it is far more im- 
portant to co-operate with men of good 
will of every faith than to spend time and 
effort in trying to persuade people that all 
religions save one are false, or at best in- 
ferior. As Stephen Fritchman so ably puts 
it in his powerful little book, Unitarianism 
Today, “The Unitarians do not send out 
missionaries ‘to convert the heathen,’ for the 
simple reason that we believe the entire 
enterprise of missions rests upon a false 
principle. No one church has a monopoly on 
truth and revelation. We who cherish the 
democratic dream prefer to find the great 
agreements of all nations, the common 
spiritual and moral truths of all religions, to 
encourage native leadership in every land, 
rather than to come bearing a torch of one 
revelation.” 


Amongst the exponents and exemplars of 
this thesis in the modern world Gandhi 
stands supreme, If Christ’s test, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them” is to be applied, 
who dare any longer claim that Christianity 
alone has got the words of life when a 
Hindu has won for himself in the eyes of the 
civilized world the position of the greatest 
spiritual and moral leader of the modern 
age? 

What Gandhi wanted to see spreading in 
the world was essential, dyamic religion, a 
religion that meant the worship of God 
and the service of man. So do Unitarians. 
Creeds and dogmas, rites and ceremonies 
were of secondary importance to him, as 
they are to us. He wanted to have as his 
friends and fellow-workers men and women 
whose religion was real and powerful enough 
to provide the necessary dynamic for 
courageous and holy living, and he wel- 
comed such religion wherever he found it 
and by whatever name its possessor might 
call it. But he was impatient of the whole 
idea of conversion from one faith to another, 
and heartily opposed to every form of 
fanaticism, proseletyzation and exclusiveness. 
Surely we can say the same of our move- 
ment. 


About ten years ago a lonely Indian liberal 
Christian wrote a book called Gandhi’s 
Challenge to Christianity. Published first in 
England and later in a second edition in 
India, this book has had nothing like the 
publicity that it deserves in America. It is 
a powerful plea for the liberal religious 
position represented by the Unitarian move- 
ment, and should be read by every American 
Unitarian whose vision extends beyond the 
bounds of his own country and who is 
awake to the fact that he is not without 
fellow-workers and fellow-believers in coun- 
tries as remote as India. Books on Gandhi 
abound, especially since his death, and 
mostly written by Americans or Europeans. 
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EVERYBODY HELPS: Recently a three column photograph in the Greenfield, Mass. 
Recorder-Gazette carried this caption: “A total of 450 volunteer man-hours were put into 
improving the vestry of the Northfield Unitarian church. The work was completed in two 
weeks by working day and night with hammer and saw, paint brush, water and old- 
fashioned elbow grease. This picture was taken at a church gathering.” Standing at the 
speakers’ table is the minister, Rev. Richard Sechrist. 

Photo, courtesy the Greenfield Recorder-Gazette 


This book by S. K. George is almost, if not 
quite, unique in being the work of one who 
is at once a fellow-countryman of Gandhi's 
and a member of the Christian community 
of that country. Unique also in that it was 
written not after his death when the con- 
science of the world united to say “Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” but during 
the years when very few indeed of the 
Christian community of India were able to 
think of him without regret caused by their 
failure to corivert him to Christianity. 


What more shall I write? Time would 
fail me if I were to try to tell of all the 
impressions, new and bewildering, that have 
crowded upon.me during the seven weeks 
of glorious life that I have enjoyed as your 
guest. Perhaps the most outstanding of all 
and the one that will longest remain un- 
dimmed is of the abounding generosity of 
American hospitality and the perfectly 
amazing way in which all concerned have 
united to make their guest feel utterly at 
home. The new friendships I have made 
both for myself and for the Khasi Unitarians, 
the warmth of my reception everywhere, 
the rapt attention with which my story has 
been listened to — these are things that I 
shall never forget, memories that I shall take 
back with me to my lonely little outpost in 
the Khasi Hills and that will enrich and 
strengthen me for the years that lie ahead 
as nothing else could do. 

MARGARET BARR 


Recent Settlements and Installations 


FAREWELL TRIBUTE: Paying farewe 
tribute to Dr. Ernest C. Smith, about 60 
members of the Congregational-Unitarian 
church of Fort Collins, Colorado, attended 
dinner in his honor last September. Accord- 
ing to the Fort Collins Coloradoan, Dr. 
Smith had been “an intellectual and spiri 
leader of the church for a quarter of a 
century. . . . Dr. Smith, who is 86 years 
old,” the Fort Collins Coloradoan continued, 
“began a distinguished career as a botany 
professor after leaving the ministry. He is 
emeritus botany professor and curator of 
the herbarium at Colorado A & M College.” 
In one of the tributes that was paid to him 
it was said that Dr. Smith, a graduate of 
Bowdoin and Harvard Divinity School, “had 
brought with him the best of New England’s 
intellectual and cultural tradition.” Dr. 
Smith now leaves Colorado to make his 
home with his granddaughter in Houston, 
Texas. | 


ATTENDANCE FIGURES UP: Latest re- 
ports from the Unitarian Church in Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire (Rey. Robert 
Zoerheide) indicate that various organiza- 
tions affiliated with the church are experi- 
encing a higher attendance than ever before: 
meetings of the Alliances are averaging 
about 60 people; of the Laymen’s League, 
about 75; and the youth group, about 382. 
Recently a trip by the youth group to : 
Boston Synagogue included 25 young visi 
tors. 


CHURCH MINISTER CALLED EFFECTIVE DATE 
Castine, Maine John W. Laws December 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

(North Unitarian ) John K. Hammon January 
Newburgh, New York Howard Box January 
New London, Conn. John C. Fuller November 
North Andover, Mass. Ernest Brown, Jr. January | 


Installation and Ordination ~ 
December 17—Jack A. Kent, Grafton, Mass. — 


Unitarianism crosses 
another state border 


-. 
The December Register told of the strong 
and steadily growing Fellowship in Albu- 
juerque, New Mexico, organized primarily 
hrough the efforts of Felix Amold. He 
yecause of his Unitarian affiliation, was dis- 
missed from his teaching position, moved to 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and O. L. Pembroke, 
President of the Albuquerque Fellowship, 
wrote, “I’m willing to wager that Little Rock 
will have a ‘Liberal Religious’ group organ- 
ized before many months pass.” “Tis done! 
~ On December 6th the Executive Commit- 
tee of the AUA Board of Directors voted to 
accept the contribution of the Little Rock 
Fellowship, thus making it a member of the 
Association. Felix Arnold is the Leader. 


_ But he and company did not stop with 
a Fellowship; the group also organized the 
Unitarian Society of Arkansas. A mailing 
list of almost 100 interested persons living 
all over the state has been gathered. A 
second Fellowship is to be organized in 
Fayetteville, seat of the University of Ar- 
kansas. Still other Units will be gathered. 
Each week the society places a two-column, 
four-inch advertisement in the Arkansas 
‘Gazette, the state’s leading newspaper. More 
and more interested persons are responding. 
_ Not only has there never been a religious 
liberal society in Arkansas, but until Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs recently addressed the Fel- 
lowship, its citizens had never heard a Uni- 
tarian minister. They liked what they heard; 
the message of liberal religion has crossed 
another frontier. 

MUNROE HUSBANDS 


AUYers GROW UP: David B. Parke, former 
president of AUY, last August married 
Avis-Ann Strong, daughter of the national 
president of the Laymen’s League, and they 
are presently living in Pittsburgh where Mrs. 
Parke is selling toys at a large department 
store to get merchandising experience, and 
David is executive secretary of the Hill 
District People’s Forum, a job with a Co- 
operative that Fiona Kennedy held with 
distinction a few years ago before she 
became secretary to Rev. Frank Ricker on 
the Pacific Coast. Both the Parkes are fin- 
ishing their work at Antioch College. Mrs. 
Parke is in her third year as a sociology 
major, and David in his fourth, a history 
major. Mrs. Parke was appointed to the 
Community Government Judicial Board (the 
only girl among five male colleagues from 
both faculty and student body), and David 
was chairman of the governing body of the 
ommunity Government at the College. 
Soth of these grown up AUYers send cor- 
dial greetings to friends in a recent report. 


A TRIBUTE: Beautifully printed and bound 
is a forty page “Tribute to Mary Elizabeth 
’ennell Beard” with photographic illustra- 
ions, which have been distributed in recent 
nonths by William S. Beard, her husband, 

d many others who knew and loved her. 
ditional copies may be obtained from the 

at his home in New Town, Con- 


LARGEST GROUP: Enjoying a three day retreat at Senexet recently was the largest group 
to gather there in the history of The Retreat Inc.—an Alliance group, organized and 
conducted by Mrs. Russell G. Wise and Rev. John N. Mark of Arlington, Mass. Other 
groups enjoying the unique hospitality at Senexet recently have included The Channing 
Federation of Young People (Providence, R. I.) who spent two days there recently with 
Richard Seebode, Jr., as their leader; a group from the Hartford, Ct., Unitarian Alliance; 


and the Greenfield group. 


Youth Sunday to be observed January 28 


AUY BRIEFS: During the past month, 
American Unitarian Youth in conjunction 
with the Universalist Youth Fellowship has 
been busy preparing materials for Youth 
Sunday, to be celebrated January 28. These 
materials consist of a printed Youth Sunday 
folder and a mimeographed guide for the 
observance of the day. The AUY office 
has been urging youth groups to make plans 
early for the day so that the celebration 
will be wide-spread among our churches 
and of the highest calibre. . . . A plan that 
first developed at a Labor Day conference 
at Ferry Beach, Maine came to fruition 
December 8 at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. A group of Unitarian and Univer- 
salist students and young working people 
at the Labor Day meeting decided that the 
Channing Foundation (Unitarian) and 
Murray Foundation (Universalist) program 
in Boston needed vitalizing. Their basic 
idea was to have a large meeting on a vital 
topic addressed by excellent speakers. They 
anticipated that the enthusiasm engendered 
at this meeting would be carried back to 
the groups of the area, A committee of 
twelve youth met over a period of three 
months and developed a program for De- 
cember 8rd based on the theme “Let’s Keep 
Our Rights.” The high point of the pro- 
gram was an afternoon panel which was 
addressed by the following speakers: Relig- 
ion—Rabbi Beryl Cohon, Temple Sinai, 
Boston; Civil Liberties, Dunbar Holmes, 
Attorney; World Politics, Harry B, Ellis, 
Foreign Department, - Christian Science 
Monitor; Personal Living, Manon McGinnis, 
psychiatric social worker. The Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, addressed the group after 
dinner and the event closed with a worship 
service conducted entirely by young people. 
Marion Moulton of Milton, Mass. was gen- 
eral chairman. . . . Early in November the 


AUY office sent out two packets bulging 
with organizational material and program 
suggestions, one for high school youth and 
the other for students and working youth. 
Announced in full detail in the packet was 
the new system of AUY dues, with the rate 
at 50c per member of a local group. The 
purpose of the dues is to supplement the 
income now received from the AUY endow- 
ment and the United Appeal. AUY wants to 
intensify its work with local groups and to 
push extension. . Illustrating AUY’s 
belief in the value of early preparation is 
the work of the Joint Relations Committee 
of AUY and UYF (Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship). This committee is meeting regu- 
larly now to plan the joint AUY-UYF Con- 
vention next June. Waldo “Stretch” Graton, 
Antioch College student, has been named 
Convention Manager for AUY and Paul B. 
Henniges, Director of AUY, is Convention 
Co-ordinator. Don Bishop, Wellesley Hills, 
is chairman of the Joint Relations Com- 
mittee. 


Radio Announcements 


UNITARIAN ESSENTIALS 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, First Unita- 
rian Church, Los Angeles. Sundays at 
9:15 a. m. KGIL 1260 ke. 
Available in printed form 10c each 
2936 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 5. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Good Food : 
Good Horses 


Good Fun 


Winslow C. Sisson Cortaro, Ariz. 
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Well attended by enthusiastic Unitarians was the 100th anniversary banquet climaxing the San Francisco Centennial. 


First Unitarian Society of San Francisco 
enters 2nd century with 3-day program 


Recently a centennial dinner at the famous 
Fairmont Hotel opened a three day celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the 
First Unitarian Society of San Francisco. 
Close to three hundred and fifty members 
and friends were welcomed by George M. 
Sayre, moderator, and Harry C. Meserve, 
the new minister, Greetings were extended 
by Dr. C. S. S. Dutton, Minister Emeritus; 
Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, Unitarian historian; 
Miss Lucy Ward Stebbins, formerly Dean 
of Women at the University of California 
and daughter of Horatio Stebbins, minister 
from 1864 to 1900; Dr. John C. Leffler, 
rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church; Rabbi 
Alvin I. Fine, Congregation .Emanue-E], 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
centennial address, “Guide Right . . . For- 
ward March,” was delivered by Ernest Boyd 
MacNaughton, president of Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., and moderator of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Dr. Henry Gib- 
bons III served as toastmaster. 

A full Saturday opened with a ten o'clock 
meeting in the Church with Dean Josiah R. 
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Bartlett of the Starr King School for the 
Ministry at Berkeley presiding. Dr. Henry 
Nelson Wieman of the University of Oregon 
spoke on “The Unity Free Men Must Have.” 
At noon, prizes were awarded to winners of 
the Thomas Starr King essay contest for 
San Francisco high school students. The 
ceremonies were held in Golden Gate Park 
beneath the monument to the famous minis- 
ter patriot. Mr. Lewis P. Mansfield presided. 
At one o'clock there was a luncheon meet- 
ing for the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council 
in the Parish House, and at four o'clock an 
historical symposium in the church. Miss 
Stebbins presided, with Arnold Crompton, 
minister of the Berkeley Church, speaking 


‘on Thomas Starr King, and Mrs. B. Grant 


Taylor, on the history of the San Francisco 
church, At six o’clock there was a supper 
for young people of high school and college 
age, and at 8:15 in the church a panel dis- 
cussion on “Individual Liberty and the 
Demands of Social Order.” Moderator was 
Stuart R. Ward, executive secretary of the 
Commonwealth Club of California, the panel 
including James R. Caldwell, professor of 


English, University of California; Rabbi 
Morris Goldstein, Congregation Sherith Is- 
rael, San Francisco; Gregory A, Harrison, 
attorney; and George Johns, secretary of 
the San Francisco Central Labor Council. 
The public was invited. 

The Sunday morning Centennial Service 
at eleven o'clock opened with the Call to 
Worship as issued by Dr. Dutton. The 
Centennial Sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Eliot, and services concluded with the in- 
stallation of Harry Chamberlain Meserve as 
twelfth minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of San Francisco. At five o'clock a 
final service was held in the Church, a 
“Service of Rededication to the Cause of 
Freedom,” arranged by Mr. Meserve. Once 
again members of the church dedicated 
themselves to the purposes and ideals of 
the liberal church, that church “which em- 
braces all those who seek the truth with 
free minds and loving hearts.” Participating 
were Mr. Meserve; George E. McDonough, 
director of religious education at the First 
Unitarian Church; students of the Starr King 
School for the Ministry; and Dr. Uda Wal- 
drop, organist. 

Much will be expected of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of San Francisco as it enters 
upon its second hundred years, Dr. Eliot 
pointed out. 
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CENTENNIAL SEMINAR: For the first 
ime in memory, Unitarian ministers from 
he eight western states and province met 
fogether recently during the Centennial 
Seminar at the Starr King School in Berke- 
ey. For three days they met in alternating 
sessions with Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman 
and Mr. Carey McWilliams. Points of view 
were widely varied, fully expressed and 


BY-LAWS: The Commission on Revision 
of the By-Laws of the American Unitarian 
Association held its first meeting at 25 Bea- 
*on Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on De- 
sember 1, 1950, with ten of its twelve mem- 
ers present. 

A complete report regarding proposed. by- 
law changes will be published in the Feb- 
uary Register. Meanwhile, it can be re- 
ported that the Commission at its first meet- 
ing agreed upon changes which will, in its 
pinion, not only expedite denominational 
procedures but afford adequate geographical 
und agency representation for the future. 

One important suggested change involves 
decreasing the size of the Board of Directors 
and at the same time giving official status to 
the now loosely organized Denominational 
Planning Council, with power to nominate 
members of the AUA Nominating Committee 
who in turn nominate those on the Board of 
Directors. This should result in a more ef- 
fective governing body, the members of 
which will be, indirectly at least, nominated 
xy the regions and other denominational 
agencies. 

After there has been opportunity to read 
he suggested changes in text which will ap- 
year in the February Register, the Commis- 
ion will be glad to consider any further sug- 
zestions which are received not later than 
March 1, 1951, after which date the Com- 
nission’s report will be put in final form for 
ubmission to the churches, other Unitarian 
igencies and others concerned with the wel- 
are of our Fellowship. 


IN MONDAY: Now being distributed by 
[he First Unitarian Church of Cleveland 
(Rev. Robert Killam) is a four-page folder 
mtitled, “What Do We Do On Monday?” 
vith the subtitle, “Implementing Sunday’s 
inspiration.” The publication comes from 
he adult education committee, of which 
W. P. Brown is the chairman. Included in 
he announcement is a forum meeting, “A 
Report On Peace”; a series of four 
meetings on “Parents and the Pre- 
Child” which discussed “What to 
Expect of Your Child,” “Your Child Is 
ml “New Methods in Discipline,” and 
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vigorously debated. No group conclusions 
were attempted, individual stimulation and 
growth having been the objects of the 
gathering. All but two of the settled minis- 
ters of Unitarian and Unitarian-Universalist 
churches plus several Universalist, Humanist 
and retired Unitarian ministers participated; 
the wives of a number of the men came 
to the sessions also and made valuable con- 
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tributions to the discussions. The climax 
of the Seminar was a session with Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot in which he brought these 
far-scattered ministers a first-hand report 
and picture of the denominations, its prog- 
ress and problems. A definite growth of a 
group spirit was evident through the week 
and was reflected in the decision to attempt 
another such Seminar in 1952. 


Present in force to help in celebrating the San Francisco Unitarian church’s first centennial 
were ministers from both coasts. Some of them are shown above. 


“Your Child’s Religion.” Also listed are “A 
Progress Report On Government By The 
People,” in the form of a forum meeting; a 
series on anthropology entitled “A Mirror 
For Man,” consisting of four meetings; “A 
Progress Report On Public Education,” con- 
sisting of a forum meeting and a panel; a 
series of four meetings on the general subject 
of “Semantics,” consisting of informal study 
groups; a forum meeting on “Problems of 
Aging”; an informal study group considering 
“Causes Of War”; an informal study group 
discussing “World Government”; and a fo- 
rum meeting on the subject of “Hobbies for 


Health.” Following these are an informal 
study group meeting discussing “History of 
Unitarianism” and a forum meeting con- 
sidering “A Progress Report on Mental 
Health,” with the final meeting an informal 
study group, meeting on three successive 
weeks, discussing “The History of Nature.” 
All these are evening meetings, open free 
to members and the public, with a coffee 
hour after each forum meeting. The alert 
adult education committee, besides the chair- 
man, consists of Mrs. Frank Ansley, Guy 
Morrow, Max Robinson, Charles Sanborn, 
Mrs. Helen Stewart. 
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Midcentury White House Conference 
votes 2-to-1 for church-school separation 


The Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 3-7 (1950), con- 
cerned itself with the challenging subject 
“How can we develop in children mental, 
emotional and spiritual qualities essential 
to individual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship, and what physical, economic 
and social conditions are deemed necessary 
to this development? ” 

This was no “me too’ session where 
the more than 6,000 delegates from hun- 
dreds of national organizations, state and 
local committees and from a great body of 
international observers repeated what the 
specialists had written. There were im- 
portant addresses by authorities in the field 
such as Dr. Benjamin Spock, M.D., Dr. 
Leonard W. Mayo, Dr. Allison Davis, Dr. 
Robert E. Bondy, Dr. Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. Carlos F. Romulo 
and others, but the real work on the “grass 
roots level” was done in the 31 panel pres- 
entations. The discussions in the 85 work 
groups produced the recommendations to 
the Conference. 

One of the highlights of the several 
general sessions was the morning meeting 
with the President of the United States. 
The Honarable Oscar R. Ewing, Chairman 
of the National Committee, reported on the 
Conference to the President.. The President 
responded in his report to the nation in 
which he emphasized the concern of all for 
the healthy personality development of our 
youth — especially because of the troubled 
times ahead. 

The five major sections into which the 
work groups were divided were: 


1. Furthering Healthy Personality De- 
velopment in Children and Youth; 

2. Furthering Healthy Personality De- 
velopment through the Family, the 
Church, the School, and Other Social 
Institutions; 

3. Making More Positive the Influence of 
Religious, Social and Economic Forces 
on Personality Development; 

4. Furthering the Healthy Personality 
Development of Children in Special 
Situations; 

5. Mobilizing Citizens for the Improve- 
ment of Conditions Affecting the Per- 
sonality Development of Children and 
Youth. 


A full statement and evaluation of the 
important recommendations voted by this 
Conference will no doubt appear in the 
Register at a later date. Unitarians in all 
walks of life will find encouragement in the 
forward-looking and liberal proposals in the 
wide area of work with children, youth and 
their families which this White House Con- 
ference approved. 

The issue of religion developed spon- 
taneously with a strong statement that re- 
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ligion should play a much more important 
part than it now does in family affairs and 
in the education of children. Over thie pro- 
test of a work-group recommendation, which 
would have made possible sectarian religious 
teaching in our public schools, the séssion 
voted 2 to 1 that “it would be a breach 
of the fundamental of separation of church 
and state for this education to take place 
in public schools and we are opposed to 
the use of public schools directly or indi- 
rectly for religious education purposes.” 


The recommendation of federal aid to 
education, after much debate, was adopted 
in favor of “further federal aid to the states 
for educational services, in tax-supported 
public schools, without federal control, to 
help equalize education’s opportunity; the 
issue of auxiliary services to be considered 
on its merits in seperate legislation.” 


The issue of segregation was voted on 
calling for “prompt steps to eliminate all 
types of racial and religious segregation 
and that this Conference, through its most 
appropriate channels, appeal to the federal 
government to abolish segregation in the 
nation’s capitol. . . .” 

Other adopted recommendations included 
support for: development of standards for 
juvenile services by police departments; a 
middle-income housing program; slum clear- 
ance; public housing; added safe guards for 
the adopted; reservation of a special tele- 
vision channel for educational purposes; 
protection of children by more adequate 
federal grants to states for public assistance. 

Approximately 90° Unitarians and also a 
few Universalists registered at the Exhibit 
Booth where the Unitarian Religious Educa- 
tion materials were on display. This booth 
was the center of real interest to the dele- 
gates, many commenting that these Reli- 
gious Education materials were certainly 
more likely to develop healthy personalities 
in our children and make a religious em- 
phasis which was consistent with a mental 
health philosophy than others with which 
they had become acquainted. 

The Unitarian participation in this Con- 
ference was certainly disproportionately 
large when one considers the relatively 
small number of Unitarians in the United 
States. Dr. George D. Stoddard and Rev. 
Raymond B, Johnson were on the original 
National Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and took important 
responsibility in the planning sessions as well 
as in the workshops and on the floor of the 
plenary sessions. The AUA official delegates 
were Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, the Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler and Mrs. Charles A. Hutchinson; 
the General Alliance —.Mrs. Robert Young, 
Mrs. Alfred J. Momtzka, Mrs. Hugh Beshers, 
Mrs. Raymond Wells; the Service Com- 
mittee — Mrs. Dudley Moore, Mrs. Lawrence 
D. Steefel, Mrs. Thomas P. Thayer; the 
American Unitarian Youth —the Rev. Paul 
B. Henniges, Mr. Scott Allen, Mr. Ralph 


Graner, Miss Susan Pritchard and Mi 
Marjorie Vaughan. 

The outstanding change in this Confe1 
ence over the previous ones, which hav 
been held every 10 years since 1900, wa 
the active participation of more than 50 
young people between 15 and 25 years 
age. These young people were membe 
in full standing having a part, not only i 
the planning for the Conference, but takin: 
their rightful place in all the workshops 
well as speaking to and voting on all 
recommendations. Never were the adul 
present allowed to forget their presence m 
were the young people subdued or over 
awed. It is a reasonable prediction that i 
future conferences youth will have even 
more significant place than in this Mi 
century session. 


In another respect this Midcentury Co 
ference differs from all others in that specifi 
provisions have been made for a “Follo 
Up Committee.” Interested persons repre 
senting the Planning Committee, th 
National Organizations and a group 
specialists will be at work in the comin 
five or ten years trying to secure the 
necessary national and state legislation t 
bring about changes desired in the recom 
mendations and to carry on an education 
program with the people of the Unite 
States so that the full impact of this Whit 
House Conference will become effective i 
all the communities in the United States. 


E. W. 


* 
HAVE YOU 
Read the new 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN? 
Its purpose: 
The preservation of the Christian 
essence of Unitarianism summed up 
in THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD | 
THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS 2 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN ]} 
SALVATION BY CHARACTER 
THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND 
ONWARD & UPWARD FOR- 
EVER 


For back copies of October issue featuring 
article by J. P. Marquand or November 
issue featuring sermon by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, write to the magazine, 


26 Pleasant St., Newburyport, 
The Unitarian 
Christian Fellowship 
102 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass 
* * 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


derated Theological Faculty 
Federate e0. F 
of the Unhaeoe Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G., I. Bill” : 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WALLACE W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 — 


[RUST FUND TO CARRY ON NAME 
.ND WORK: A recent article in the 
sloucester, Mass., Times reports the sale 
the First Parish Church there to the 
ewish Congregation of Gloucester. Says 
the report: “Although the 3807-year-old 
irst Parish (Unitarian) Church is being 
dissolved, the name and to some extent the 
work will be carried on through a trust 
fund set up with the American Unitarian 
Association.” The income from this fund 
will be dispensed from time to time, when 
need appears, in the name of the old 
Gloucester church. “If at some future day 
there are enough persons in Gloucester to 
warrant establishing another Unitarian 
church and who wish to do so, the proceeds 
of the trust fund shall become theirs for 
that purpose,” the report continues, quoting 
a statement by a leader of the congregation, 
Mr. Alfred Mansfield Brooks, who goes on 
to say “It is good and heartening to know 
that the present meeting house on Middle 
Street, now the property of the Jewish 
Congregation of Gloucester and to become 
its synagogue, will as such continue to be 
dedicated to the worship of God.” 


INCLUSIVE? EXCLUSIVE? Dr. Whitney 
5. K. Yeaple, executive secretary of the New 
Hampshire Council of Churches, comment- 
ing recently on the refusal of the Council 
‘0 apply for membership in the proposed 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, pointed out that the action was 
based on doctrinal considerations. He said, 
“The New Hampshire Council considers it- 
self inclusive. Our purpose is to ‘further 
Christian action in New Hampshire through 
cooperative effort. In the execution of its 
program, {our statement of purposes as- 
setts} the Council will welcome the sym- 
pathy and support of any religious organiz- 
ation or association within the state.’ The 
proposed National Council of Churches of 
Christ will consolidate the Federal Council, 
the Foreign Mission Conference of North 
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America, the Home Mission Council, and 
various other organizations. But they ask 
state councils to be represented upon accept- 
ance of ‘Jesus Christ as divine Lord and 
Savior.’ We are not willing to ask for mem- 
bership on the basis of such a doctrinal test. 
However, the New Hampshire Council is 
asking for a consulting arrangement, where- 
by it can participate in the work of the 
National Council without having official 
representation that would compromise its 
own statement of purposes.” _ 


New Members 
Are Solicited 


to support our Temperance pro- 
gram. Send $1 (for regular) or 
$5 (for sustaining) membership 
to the Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 55 


Emmons Rd., West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

For free Temperance litera- 
ture, booklist and use of the 
film, “It’s Up To You” write to: 


Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 
Elwood E. Gaskill, Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Tuesday-Friday, 
12 Noon, worship with sermon by guest 
preachers. Monday, 12:10, Half Hour of 
Organ Music. All are Welcome. 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH. opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks Hale 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Every 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Church 
School, 11:00 A. M.; Morning Worship, 11:00 
A. M.; junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high school 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. M. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF 
EMERSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISI- 
TORS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 


Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


HAPPY OLDSTERS: Newsworthy was a 
recent celebration held at Joseph Priestley 
House (a Unitarian Home for the Aged in 
Philadelphia) when one of the guests, 
Elizabeth H. Parker, who is in her eighties, 
wrote a song dedicated to the home to be 
sung to the tune of “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Although most of those who 
were present are more than 75, the rafters 
rang with the gusto of their singing, accord- 
ing to a report from George E. Nitzsche, 
honarary president of the home. 


FOR SALE — Six-room cottage, approx. 
two acres, good residential and vacation 
section, on paved road; secluded; beauti- 
ful natural landscaping; 200 yards from 
large lake; across road from Unitarian 
Retreat House; only $5,000.—Rev. Roydon 
Leonard, R.F.D. No. 2, Putnam, Conn. 


Dams mo) a) me a me ea) pa ea ea ca a mea) 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL OUR OLD CLIENTS 


AND 
TO OUR NEW CLIENTS IN 1951! 


You in the first group already know 
our services. 


You others, try us and see what 
good service we give. 
AT EVERY PRICE LEVEL 
BEST VALUE 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


FCC CLEC ECL ECE CLECLC 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and_ in-service 
training emphazizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


a: Pulpit and Choir: 
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Pere Church Furniture - Stoles 
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»P Hangings - Communion 
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Churches aiming high 


Many Unitarian churches this year are 
aiming well above their minimum goals for 
the United Unitarian Appeal. Instead of a 
10% average of the operating budgets for the 
past five years some have set goals of 12%, 
14% and even 16%. Sacramento, California 
in November raised the full 16%, or the 
top figure of the range set for church goals: 
between 10% and 16%. San Jose, Cal., a 
federated Unitarian-Universalist church re- 
ported its minimum goal (normally 5% in 
a federated church) exceeded. As the fig- 
ures show, San Jose more than doubled the 
customary minimum for federated churches 
—it achieved nearly 12% of the full budget. 


November reports from the Middle At- 
lantic States also indicated that churches 
are taking seriously the request that goals 
be set above the minimum. The church in 
Wilmington, Delaware has raised $1,500 
which is $413 more than the minimum goal, 
a total of nearly 14%. The Plainfield, N. J. 
church has pledged 114% which is $1800, 
rather than the minimum goal of $1124. 
The Trenton, N. J. church reported receiv- 
ing an amount well over the goal, nearly 
12%. 


Other churches reporting in November 
that their goals had been reached were at 
Germantown, Pa., Columbus, Ohio, and 
Wilton, N. H. 


The National Campaign is again leaning 
heavily upon the Regional Directors for the 
organizational and promotional work in the 
local church campaigns. They report their 
plans are well under way, although as in 
past years most of the churches will hold 
their campaigns late in the church year. 
One encouraging aspect is that churches 
are ordering materials for continuous, year 
round emphasis on the work of the agencies 


supported by the Appeal. 


Plastic banks have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to many churches for use by church 
schools. Children are asked to take home 
the banks and place coins in them until 
April 7 at which time they are to be re- 
turned to the church. An appropriate wor- 
ship service will be supplied to church 
schools for this occasion. 


As the Campaign Committee has stated, 
“No devices, literature, or ‘top efforts’ alone 
can be depended upon to bring success. In 
the last analysis, only a well conducted lo- 
cal church campaign can secure the neces- 
sary funds for Unitarian progress.” 


UNITARIAN HISTORIAN: Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote has written a biography of 
John Smibert, an eighteenth century portrait 
painter who, according to Publisher’s Week- 
ly, “was the earliest European trained artist 
to settle in British North America. A de- 
scriptive catalog of his works, extant and 
unlocated, and paintings perhaps question- 
ably attributed to him, is appended.” The 
book was published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Dr. Foote is the author of the 
Beacon Press book, Thomas Jefferson: Cham- 
pion of Religous Freedom, Advocate of 
Christian Morals, and Thomas Jefferson: So- 
a Reformer in the Beacon Reference 
eries. 
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Synagogue chapel provides home for new Unitarian church in Rockville Center, Lon 


Island. Rev. Lon Ray Call is in the pulpit, and Rev. Dale DeWitt on the platfo 


New Unitarian church organized by Rey. Lor 


Ray Call springs to life on Long Island 


A new Unitarian church to serve the com- 
munities of the South Shore of Long Island 
was organized in the Chapel of the Central 
Synagogue of Nassau County in Rockville 
Center, Sunday, December 3. Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, Minister at Large of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was the founding 
minister, ably assisted by Mrs. Call. The 
event came as the result of three months of 
intensive work. The Calls arrived Septem- 
ber 7 and spent several weeks making a sur- 
vey of the area with the new church in 
mind, gathering the names of prospects and 
locating places for Sunday services, Church 
School classes and group meetings. The 
South Nassau Unitarian Fellowship, which 
had been meeting in nearby Baldwin, 
formed the nucleus of the Founding Com- 
mittee which held its-first meeting Septem- 
ber 24, The first Sunday service was con- 
ducted October 22 by which time 24 fami- 
lies had became members of the Committee. 
This number grew to 50 families within six 
weeks and the church took form. The 50 
families represent 90 members. Fifty-nine 
children are enrolled in the Church School. 

The membership consists to a marked de- 
gree of the families of engineers, nine of 
the 50 being in that category. College and 
high school faculty families number seven. 
So far there are two physicians and one at- 
torney.- Twenty-eight of the families have 
been in Unitarian churches elsewhere. Ten 


of the families reside in Rockville Center, 
nine in Baldwin, five in Freeport and five 
in Levittown. The others are scattered 
over 12 communities. 

The formal organization had an adult at- 


tendance in excess of 90, with only a fe 
of the charter members absent. Mr. Ca 
conducted the meeting. A brief and appro 
priate devotion service was followed by 
motion presented on behalf of the Found 
ing Committee by its chairman, Lindsa 
Black, that the church be organized. Ap 
proval was enthusiastically proclaimed. B 
laws, previously considered at a well-at 
tended meeting, were approved. The chur 
was named “The South Nassau Unitari 
Church.” Then as the charter member 
signed, Mr. Call welcomed them and intro 
duced them briefly to the Congregation. 

Greetings were extended by the Rev. Dal 
DeWitt, AUA Regional Director, represent 
ing the Unitarians of the Metropolitan Con 
ference and the Middle Atlantic State 
Council of Unitarian Churches of which h 
is the executive secretary. Letters of greet 
ing were read from Dr. Frederick May Elio’ 
president of the American Unitarian Asse 
ciation, and from all of the ministers of Uni 
tarian churches on Long Island. Officer 
and trustees were elected and installed in 
brief ceremony, a budget approved for th 
interim period until the first fiscal year whic 
begins on May Ist, and pledges were giver 

In the afternoon the Pulpit Committe 
met with Mr. DeWitt and Mr. Call to dis 
cuss the calling of a permanent minister fc 
the church. In the evening there was 
joint meeting of the Social Committee an 
the Church School Committee to pla 
Christmas for the children. Thus a ne‘ 
church is born which, with its enthusiasti 
beginning, is expected to grow rapidly int 
solid strength. 


GIFT FOR DR. SCHWEITZER: The Albert 
Schweitzer Festival in Boston, a month-long, 
46-event celebration concluded recently. Its 
purpose was two-fold—to raise funds to 
maintain and develop Dr. Schweitzer’s hos- 
pital at Lambarene, French Equatorial 
Africa, and to further acquaint the public 
with the work and philosophy of Dr. 
Schweitzer. A report from Mrs. Julian W. 
Rogers, chairman of the Albert Schweitzer 
Festival, tells of the success of the project. 
Says Mrs. Rogers: “It was thrilling and 
stimulating to find so much interest and so 
much willingness to cooperate by persons 
already too busy and active in their own 
fields. . . . With the enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion from the public, the press, the radio 
and the sponsors and patrons of the Festival, 
we are happy to report that at this point 
we have in the bank, with all bills paid, 
$7,500. We are hoping that by voluntary 
contributions, as well as continued sales 
of Christmas cards, etchings, bas-reliefs 
and pictures (all donated) we will be able, 
eventually, to send to Dr. Schweitzer a check 
for $10,000. For the great cooperation that 
has been extended to him, I know that he 
is deeply appreciative and thankful.” 


OLDEST BANK PRESIDENT: Recently 
honored by a front page feature article in 
the Boston Herald was Henry Bailey Little, 
a member of The First Religious Society of 
Newburyport, Mass., ( Unitarian; Rev. Heinz 
Rettig) who will be 100 by the time this 
issue of the Register is printed. Mr. Little, 
who is at his desk as president of the 
Tnstitution for Saving every day, has the 
distinction of being the oldest active bank 
president in the United States. Says the 
Herald feature, “He might seem to have 
discovered the secret of the ‘fountain of 
youth.” but if you ask him to explain his 
remarkable record, he will tell you some- 
thing like this: “Learn to adjust yourself to 
‘change and don’t be disturbed too much 
over things you cannot control.’ ” Prominent 
‘in both community and church affairs, Mr. 
Little served two consecutive terms as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
AUA (during Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s presi- 
dency) and was for many years treasurer 
and member of the parish committee of the 
Newburyport church. 
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Local Unitarian Church Directors of Religious Education of the eastern seaboard 
meet with the staff of the Division of Education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Left to 
right: Mrs. Lawrence Gould, Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, Mrs. Charles Hutchinson, Miss 
Susan Andrews, Miss Frances Wood (staff), Mrs. Cyrus Pangborn, Miss Harriet 
Johnston, Mrs. Laurence Fisher, Miss Margaret Odell. Dr. Merrill Bush, Rev. Ernest 


Kuebler (staff). 


A solid investment in Unitarianism 


Funds are being sought from Unitarians 
both for the United Unitarian Appeal and 
the Unitarian Service Committee each in 
their individual ways. The United Uni- 
tarian Appeal covers basic services to 
churches, Unitarian extension, publications, 
the strengthening of the Unitarian ministry, 
the work of four lay membership organiza- 
tions, and the support of liberal religion 
throughout the world. 

The Unitarian Service Committee carries 
Unitarianism into action through a special- 
ized program of service at home and abroad. 
Abroad its Homes for Displaced Children, 
its Child Care Institutes, its Medical Mis- 
sions and the distribution of food and cloth- 
ing lighten human burdens, enlighten human 
minds and build for democracy; at home its 
workcamps and other activities afford to 
young people and adults opportunity for 
constructive service. 

We cannot exist effectively as a denomi- 
nation without adequate support of the 
United Appeal, and we cannot demonstrate 
Unitarianism at work in fields of human 
need without our Service Committee. 
Through these organizations you are being 
asked to make an investment in your reli- 


gious fellowship and Unitarian service—for 
yourself and for others. 

It is apparent that present conditions im- 
pose greater demands and responsibilities 
upon all the organizations of the Unitarian 
denomination than ever before, and that the 
cost of meeting these demands is unavoid- 
ably higher than ever before. The only 
way by which the denomination can meet 
its rising obligations and opportunities for 
service is by increasing in both number and 
amount the gifts from individual Unitarians. 
Therefore, we desire to make it clear to all 
Unitarians that both the United Unitarian 
Appeal and the Unitarian Service Committee 
stand fully in support of the work repre- 
sented by each other and consider each an 
essential means of expression for Unitarian 
religious life. 

H. CLAY BURKHOLDER 

President, United Unitarian Appeal 

WILLIAM EMERSON 

President, Unitarian Service Committee 
DALE DEWITT 
Chairman, Campaign Committee, 
United Unitarian Appeal 
LAURENCE M. CHANNING 
Executive Vice-President, Unitarian 
Service Committee Campaign 


Arthur Bryant Whitney 


Arthur Bryant Whitney died in Plymouth, 
Mass., on November 12, 1950. He was born 
in Peabody, Mass., July 8, 1878; was a grad- 
uate of Tufts College, B.A. 1899; and of 
Harvard Divinity School, M.A. and S.T.B., 
1902; and was ordained in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, June 18, 1902. He served seven 
Unitarian churches in Passaic and Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey; in: Saco, Maine; in 
Plymouth, Leominster, and Quincy, Mass.; 
and in Peterborough, New Hampshire. He 
was married and had two sons and two 
daughters, — one son being Rev. Henry 
Blair Whitney of the Unitarian Church in 
Norton, Mass. 

The master key to the character of Arthur 
Whitney was loyalty. His father was a 


Universalist clergyman and his decision to 
enter the ministry was in no small part the 
result of his devotion to his father and his 
father’s way of life. He was steadfast in 
his loyalty to his friends, to the people to 
whom he ministered, and to the standards of 
his calling. His preaching centered in re- 
spect for human personality, its release and 
development. He had broad interests but 
was first and foremost a parish minister 
with constant care for the needs and wel- 
fare of the members of his congregation. 
Men such as he are the warp and woof of 
the ministry. He had convictions without 
intolerance, and religious faith without ar- 
rogance. He was an exemplar of the ancient 
affirmation, “What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” 
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“The Pica of pans is the first con- 

cern of our generation. Unitarianism 

has a strong claim upon our devotion 

and our support in these times.” 

HON. ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
Governor of Illinois 
Unitarian Church 
Bloomington, Illinois 


“The gains that have been made for 
liberal religion by the Unitarian move- 
ment are a very significant part of Ameri- 
can life. It is one of the great privileges 
of life to give of one’s resources to a 
movement that can offer and is increas- 
ingly offering leadership in the liberal 
religious field.” ~ 
W. M. KIPLINGER 

Editor, Washington Kiplinger Letter 

All Souls’ Church 

Washington, D. C. 


“The acceptanee of. the limitless evolving 
truths of science, freedom from dogmatic 
statement, and a positive emphasis on 
the democratic process in religion — these 
factors alone should arouse a widespread 
interest in the simple tenets of Unitarian- 
ism. 

GEORGE D. STODDARD 
President, University of Illinois 
Unitarian Church 
Urbana, Illinois 


“As Democracy is man’s freest form of 
social life so is Unitarianism the freest 
religious life, and like Democracy, the 
Unitarian religion depends upon the sepa- 
rate thinking of every Unitarian to give 
it significance and vitality.” 
JOHN P. MARQUAND 

Pulitzer Prize novelist 

Unitarian Church 

Newburyport, Mass. 


«< 


. a faith the world desperately needs. 
It is your faith. You should want to see 
it grow. You can make it grow.by join- 
ing hands with other Unitarians. This is 
what you do when you contribute to the 
United Unitarian Appeal.” 
E. B. MACNAUGHTON 
Unitarian Moderator 
Publisher Portland Oregonian 
Portland, Oregon . - 


YOUR CHURCH CONDUCTS AN APPEAL 
CAMPAIGN EACH YEAR. GIVE TO IT GEN- 
EROUSLY. OR SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS 
IT WILL BE CREDITED TO YOUR 
CHURCH. USE THIS COUPON. 


THE UNITED UNITARIAN | 
25 BEACON STREET BO TON 
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@ Twenty thousand new Unitarians | in the last 
decade. ; 


e Deen ee new churches. 


15 now projected. 


e A publishing program increased from a or: ie 
titles a year to 25 to 40. 


e A doubled Christian Register circulation. — 
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@ Local church budgets increased over 50%. kK 


| 
® More than 69 new Fellowship Groups ‘and : : 
1000 members of the Church of the Larger 


Fellowship. +) 


can Unitarian Pe the General Al 
Regional Councils, the Ministers’ Association, 
Relief, Service Pension Society, American Unitarian ca. 
Laymen’s League and Eetlowship for Social Justice. 


The goal of the United Unitarian Appeal in charel 
campaigns this year is $210, 000.— 4 
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For services to churches .. 
Lay membership agencies .... 


Stronger Unitarian ministry .......... : 
Special distribution .............. re: - eal 
Debt repayment ...............-++- ig nn a 


United Appeal work sodacdignela. «2 cet eee 


al for 1950- 51: 
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Chorcht ee ernes 
Checks should be dr. 
Appeal and mailed to 25 B 
8, Mass. , 
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